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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


Do: You Preter 
a Real League of Nations to 
a Second Holy Alliance? 


Do you actually stand for justice to all nations, whatever their size 
or their past alignments? 


How should Poland obtain a trade route to the sea? What of Trieste? 


Do you actually stand for ee access to Central Africa and Meso- 
potamia? 


An American statesman said recently: 
their own strength.” 
about Belgium? 


“Nations have no security but 
Do you want to lie down before that? What 
Servia? What was the war fought for? 


WHAT treaties shall we sign? 


Over such questions, which might make or break a League of Nations at the Peace Con- 
ference or after, a volunteer group of about fifty experts and publicists have been work- 
ing and studying for the last six months in New York. The product of their discussions 
is the Statement of Principles* that was published in The Survey of November 30 
in the name of their newly-formed organization, the League of Free Nations Association. 
Liberal opinion in America has rallied rapidly to their conclusions—that the League 
of Nations must be democratic; it must have its Parliament; it must be open to all 
free nations; it must be organized now; it must have administrative machinery, and it 
must include a Bill of Rights for nations giving to all equal access to the sea, to raw 
materials, to new countries or colonies, to rivers, railways and canals. 


This bold conception must find its friends almost instantly, for a few short weeks will 
see the official decisions at Versailles. We want members, meetings, money. 


LEAGUE OF FREE NATIONS ASSOCIATION 
130 West 42nd Street, New York 


Ce 


Wendell T. Bush, Treasurer, LEAGUE OF FREE ‘ 
NATIONS ASSOCIATION, 130 W. 42d St., N. Y. City 


py of this Statement will be mailed 
on request. Among its signers are: 
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HEN Nathan Straus, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, opened the first American Jewish 
Congress in Philadelphia, he had facing him the 
i most representative meeting of Jewish men— 
with a few Jewish women—ever gathered together in the 
United States. For, preparations for the election of the con- 
gress had been most thorough and most democratic The four 
hundred elected members held every political opinion current 
among any section of the Jews of this country and came from 
every center where any considerable section of the three and 
a half million Jews of America live. 

_ Not only the representative character but the spirit of this 
convention was a new thing in the annals of American Jewry. 
A number of leaders interviewed separately and asked to name 
the most noteworthy feature of the meetings almost all men- 
tioned as such the remarkable desire of all factions and par- 
ties—and those who know anything at all about American 
Jews will know that the divisions are many and sharp—to sup- 
press those parts of their individual programs which would 
be likely to give trouble and to join altogether in agreements 
upon principles of fundamental and lasting validity. In his 
opening address Mr. Straus said: 


As American Jews, it became clear to us some years ago that the 
time had come for Jews to stand together and speak with united 
voice for those who are still deprived of these human rights for 
which America and her Allies have been fighting. Those of us 
who have for years urged the convening of the American Jewish 
Congress have been of the conviction that inasmuch as the days of 
secret compact had vanished, and the day of open and daylight 
councils had come, it was the duty of the Jewish people in America, 
as in all lands, to utter their call to humanity and secure the 
liberation of the oppressed. 


Judge Julian W. Mack, permanent | 


. As : D 8, 1918 
chairman of the congress, in the closing Reerrtee #8, 


American Jews United 


that was passed on the last day of the congress and immediately 
proclaimed by many who saw its significance as the “bill of 
Jewish rights.”” Originally appointed on a number of different 
committees to consider the position of Jews in particular coun- 
tries, including Rumania, Poland and Galicia, Finland and 
others, fifty-two delegates representing every shade of opinion 
on major issues joined forces and, after common deliberations 
taking about thirty hours during which every word was taken 
through a tooth comb, presented the resolution reproduced 
on the next page. This resolution was adopted unani- 
mously by a full house amid great enthusiasm. Some special 
credit for the harmonious proceedings of that committee and 
of the congress as a whole belongs to Louis Marshall, who, 
in spite of strong convictions, showed a liberality of spirit 
which won him the cordial appreciation even of his most bit- 
ter opponents on the question of Zionism. 

The subjects covered by the deliberations may be grouped 
in two large classes, those relating to the emancipation of the 
Jews in eastern and central Europe and those relating to a 
Jewish homeland in Palestine. Comparatively little time 
was devoted to a discussion of the immediate relief measures 
carried on by different Jewish organizations to ameliorate so 
far as possible the terrible sufferings of Jewish citizens in the 
War-swept regions and in the countries suffering from eco- 
nomic adversity as a result of the war, The magnificent work 
of some of these agencies, however, received the acknowledg- 
ment due to them. Henrietta Szold, who with the aid of the 
Hadassah, an organization of Jewish women now amalga- 
gamated with the Zionist organization, brought relief to the 
sufferers in Palestine before larger groups could be organized 
for effectual aid, was elected a vice-president of the congress. 
Members of the congress more espe- 
cially interested in questions of relief 
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address, admitted that some of the ses- 
sions had been stormy; but, he said, “it 
would not have been a Jewish congress 
had there been no differences of opinion.” 
The great thing was that the decisions 
arrived at in practically all cases repre- 
sented unanimous conclusions from the 
discussions that had taken place. 

The most striking and most important 
instance of this unanimity is the great 
resolution on the standing of Jews in 
the new and enlarged nations of Europe 
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On a 


thought that the lack of a clear-cut pro- 
gram for the necessary participation of 
American Jews in these activities was 
intentional, so far as the organizers of 
the congress are concerned. ‘They be- 
lieve that the oppressed Jews of Europe 
are best helped by enabling them to se- 
cure such political standing that they can 
work out their own problems, and that 
American aid should more and more be- 
come purely financial and material. 
Only in that way, they think, is it pos- 
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THE JEWISH BILL OF RIGHTS 


ESOLVED, That the American Jewish Congress respect- 
fully requests the Peace Conference to insert in the treaty 
of peace as conditions precedent to the creation of the 

new or enlarged states which it is proposed to call into being 
that express provision be made a part of the constitutions of 
such states before they shall be finally recognized as states 
by the signatories of the treaty, as follows: 

1. All inhabitants of the territory of , including such 
persons, together with their families, who subsequent to 
August 1, 1914, fled, removed, or were expelled therefrom, 
and who shall, within ten years from the adoption of this 
provision, return thereto, shall for all purposes be citizens 
thereof, provided, however, that such as have heretofore been 
subjects of other states, who desire to retain their allegiance 
to such states or assume allegiance to their successor states, 
to the exclusion of citizenship may do so by a formal 


declaration to be made within a specified period. 

2. For a period of ten years from the adoption of this 
provision no law shall be enacted restricting any former 
inhabitant of a state which included the territory of 
from taking up his residence in 
citizenship therein. 


and thereby acquiring 


3. All citizens of without distinction as to race, 
nationality, or creed, shall enjoy equal civil, political, re- 
ligious, and national rights, and no law shall be enacted or 
enforced which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of, or impose upon, any person any discrimination, disability, 
or restriction whatsoever on account of race, nationality, or 
religion, or deny to any person the equal protection of the 
laws. 

4. The principle of minority representation shall be pro- 
vided for by law. j 

5. The members of the various national as well as 
religious bodies of shall be accorded autonomous man- 
agement of their own communal institutions, whether they be 
religious, educational, charitable, or otherwise. 

6. No law shall be enacted restricting the use of any 
language, and all existing laws declaring such prohibition 
are repealed, nor shall any language test be established. 

7. ‘Those who observe any other than the first day of the 
week as their Sabbath shall not be prohibited from pursuing 
their secular affairs on any day other than that which they 
observe; nor shall they be required to perform any acts on 
their Sabbath or holy days which they shall regard as a 
desecration thereof. 


sible to secure a social betterment that will be permanent. 

On the condition of the Jews in different countries, and on 
their specific difficulties and demands, many reports were pre- 
sented and discussed by committees. Much discussion centered 
upon the fate of the 250,000 Jews in Rumania who were 
tricked out of their civil rights by a wilful misinterpretation 
of the treaty of Berlin in 1878, with the acquiescence of the 
great powers that signed the treaty. Leo Wolfsohn, of New 
York city, and other speakers gave details of the ways in 
which Jews are discriminated against in that country: though 
resident for generations, a Jew may not become a citizen and 
voter except by act of the legislature, he may not hold public 
office, he may not hold agricultural land or reside in a rural 
district, he may not practise law or belong to a labor union. 
All this was of immense interest to American Jews, not only 
because of their natural sympathy with the Jews of Rumania, 
but because one of the main objects of the congress was to 
secure the acceptance of agreements by the great powers in the 
present peace conference that will make impossible the con- 
tinuance or repetition of similar conditions in any part of the 
world. 

Several resolutions were adopted with regard to Rumania 
to make it quite clear not only to the government of that 
country but to the world at large what the conditions are to 
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which free Jews take exception and what the means to remedy 
them. One of them refers to a new naturalization law re 
cently adopted by Rumania which was intended to quiet th 
demand for equality by making it possible for the more influ 
ential Jews to become citizens, but excluding some 75 per cen 
of the Jewish population by arbitrary technical requirements 
Attention was drawn to the participation of Rumanian Jew 
in the war against German autocracy, and a resolution wa' 
adopted asking that this fact be specially recognized by Ameri 
can and Allied agencies dealing with relief and reconstructiv 
work in Europe, and that the work on behalf of the Rumaniar 
Jews should consist 


firstly, of immediate relief of the necessities of the moment in th 


_occupied and uninvaded parts of the country as well as in th 


acquired territories, and 


secondly, of reconstruction of a permanent economic and _ socia 
nature to be accomplished by the founding of various institution 
which shall enable all the needy persons, widows, orphans ani 
invalids, to earn their own livings as the creation of industria 
schools, the distribution of tools and loans to artizans and working 
men, the foundation of cooperative loan societies and such othe 
economic institutions as may be deemed advisable. 


Further, it was demanded that the Jews of Rumania b 
indemnified for damages resulting from the war in the sam 
way and to the same extent as other inhabitants, and that th 
government assist them in the same manner as others. I 
was discovered later that the more general “bill of rights’ 
adopted by the congress covered many of the provisions mad 
on behalf of the Rumanian Jews at an earlier session; but th 
former resolutions were allowed to stand in case Rumani 
should not become a “‘new or enlarged” nation as a result o 
the events of the next few months. 

There was also much discussion concerning the conditiot 
of the Jews in Galicia and Poland. In spite of every denia 
by Polish organizations in this country and by the Polish gov 
ernment itself—which is trying to throw the blame for recen 
excesses, which it admits, sometimes upon Germans, at othe 
times upon freed Ukrainian prisoners and at still other time 
upon the Jews themselves—the evidence of Polish attack 
upon Jewish property and lives in several cities and towns 
including Lemberg, was held to be so complete as to allow o 
no further doubt. The reports received, said Mr. Marshall 
chairman of the committee on Poland, had come through + 
number of different channels and from sources in which h 
could not but place his confidence. Moreover, the economi 
boycott of Jews in Poland during the past year afforded cir 


THE PALESTINE RESOLUTION 


ESOLVED, That the American Jewish Congress instruct 
R their delegation to Europe to cooperate with other repre- 

sentatives of other Jewish organizations and specifically 
with the World Zionist Organization, to the end that the 
Peace Conference may recognize the aspirations and historic 
claims of the Jewish people in regard to Palestine, and declare 
that in accordance with the British government’s declaration 
of November 2, 1917, indorsed by the allied governments and 
the President of the United States, there shall be established 
such political administrative and economic conditions in — 
Palestine as will assure under the trusteeship of Great Britain, — 
acting on behalf of such a league of nations as may be 
formed, the development of Palestine into a Jewish common- 
wealth, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done 
which shall prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing — 
non-Jewish communities in Palestine or the rights and political — 
status enjoyed by Jews in any other country. b 
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imstantial evidence that could not be denied. A resolution 
as finally adopted, authorizing the executive committee of 
le congress to appoint two Jewish delegates and to agree 
ith the National Polish Department and the Polish Na- 
onal Defense Committee on the selection of two American 
slegates, neither Jews nor Poles, to form a commission of 
iquiry together with two Polish representatives. 


It had previously been agreed to hold a further session of 
le congress upon the adjournment of the peace conference 
) receive the report of a commission of nine elected by the 
mngress to represent their views at that conference; this ad- 
yurned session will also hear a report of the Jewish delegates 
1 the commission of inquiry in Poland. ‘The delegates to 
aris, by the way, will be Judge Mack, Rabbi B. L. Levin- 
yal, Philadelphia; Stephen S. Wise, New York; Louis Mar- 
vall, New York; Col. Harry Cutler, Providence, R. I.; 
acob de Haas, Boston; Nochkim Syrkin, New York; Joseph 
arondess, New York; Morris Winchesky, New York. 


The greatest enthusiasm prevailed after the adoption of the 
‘solution on Palestine, which followed a tense and prolonged 
ebate. “It was a day that will go down in the history of 


1¢ Jews of this country as one of the brightest in the exile,” 
rites David J. Galter in the Jewish World. 


Not only did Amerian Jewry voice its emphatic protest against 
¢ injustice to the Jew in Rumania, Poland and Galicia, not only 
ere the leading powers of the world appealed to to put an end 
| this suffering and to this injustice, not only was the first step 
ken that will lead to a universal congress, one which shall speak 
| the name of the Jews throughout the world—a definite step 
as also taken that will lead to the final solution of all the 
swish problems. By the vote of virtually every delegate—only 
vo voting against—the Jews of America declared that “there shall 
e established such political, administrative and economic condi- 
ons in Palestine as will assure, under the trusteeship of Great 
ritain, acting on behalf of such league of nations as may be 
yrmed, the development of Palestine into a Jewish commonwealth.” 
In other words, the Jews of America took this first opportunity, 
then they were all united, to endorse the work that has been 
arried on until now by the Zionist Organization of America. The 
mngress did not act as a Zionist body. It acted as a Jewish body, 
iterested in the future welfare of the Jewish people. Henceforth 
ie Zionists cease to be a party in American Jewish life. All the 
ews in America have adopted the aims of Zionism as their aims 
nd will strive to have them fulfilled. 


; 

Whether that interpretation does not err on the side of 
xcessive optimism remains to be seen. For some reason or 
ther, anti-Zionists were not as largely represented at the 
ongress as were Zionists—mainly, no doubt, because they 
acked the political enthusiasm for a concrete cause which 
yon the others their election. But even among those who 
oted for the resolution, some did so on the understanding that 
he creation of a Jewish political state in Palestine was no 
onger an open one but had been settled by the declaration of 
he British foreign secretary, Balfour, whose pronouncement 
bout the future of Palestine had been accepted and confirmed 
y the chancelleries of practically all the Allied nations. They 
‘ted for the resolution because they approved the conditions 
vhich it lays down concerning the form of the new state and 
ts statement of the principle of equal rights to all inhabitants. 

Whatever there may be in this explanation, the adoption of 
he resolution led to a remarkable scene, such as peaceful, 
iet Philadelphia does not often see. Simultaneously, dele- 
rate groups in different parts of the hall began to sing the 
datikva, the national anthem of the Jews, and soon all stood 

d joined in the song which was followed with “America.” 

ken mutual opponents, during and after the session, 

ook hands and embraced to seal the new bond of union. A 
; 


J 
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THE SUN RISES 


pilgrimage next day to Independence Hall and a meeting in 
the room where the Declaration of Independence was signed 
came almost as an anti-climax. 

The only other important happening that should be re- 
corded is the adoption of a resolution asking the delegates to 
the peace conference to confer with Jewish representatives 
from other lands concerning the possibility of and preparation 
for a general Jewish world congress to ratify and help embody 
on all statute books the principles of Jewish emancipation 
adopted in Philadelphia and to further the realization of the 
hopes kindled in so many hearts for the future cultural, if 
not economic and political, greatness of the renascent father- 
land of the Jewish race. ‘Thus there may come fulfilment 
of the vow of an extemporary song heard at a camp meeting 
of the Jewish Legion which, rendered into English by Louis 
Fischer in the American Jewish Chronicle, reads: 


Tell me, brother dear, 

Oh, tell me, brother dear! 
What will you eat in Palestina? 
What will you eat in Palestina? 
There I’ll eat the fig and date, 
And forget the Golus-haet. 

Ah, but only in Palestina! 

Yes, but only in Palestina! 


Tell me, brother dear, 

Oh, tell me, brother dear! 

What will you bring to Palestina? 
What will you bring to Palestina? 
There I’ll bring the blue and white 
And raise it in Zion bright. 

Ah, but only in Palestina! 

Yes, but only in Palestina! 


Toward a Neighborhood Program 


By Mary K. Simkhovitch 


HEADWORKER, GREENWICH HOUSE 


F self-determination is good for states and individuals, it 
is good for neighborhoods also. But just as states can 
come to their own fruition only in relation to other 
states, just as there is no such being as an unrelated 
individual, so neighborhoods cannot go it alone. The prob- 
lem for community development is a problem of interrelation- 


ships. No neighborhood can live unto itself; a total self- 
determination would be a cul-de-sac. Neighborhoods need 
guidance. 


Of course the whole idea of neighborhood is still very vague. 
The social psychologists have never turned their attention to 
such questions as what is a size unit for the working out of 
different ideas or programs. Broadly speaking, we know 
' that whereas a certain method is advisable for a city of 
100,000, it is totally inapplicable to a city of five million. In 
New York, as on any large stage, color and sound have to be 
overemphasized to produce any effect. The megaphone, and 
not the human voice, has to be employed. 

These almost superhuman efforts to obtain unity in a city 
the size of New York have in them so much strain with 
such, relatively speaking, small results, that one is driven 
again to the conclusion that only by districting the city into 
units of possible permeation and self-expression can permanent 
social results ensue. The struggle between functional and 
geographical representation and their possible coalition is 
more visible in these small units than in the confusing picture 
of the city as a whole. It is true, that if I am a lonely trade 
I find myself cold to the idea of my geographical neigh- 
borhood, for my neighbor is the man with whom I have sym- 
pathy, no matter where he lives. But it is also true that if 
I should pay little attention to my geographical neighbor, I 
might win a recruit to unionism and find sympathetic relations 
where I had least expected them. Neighborhoods are mines, 
rich in all kinds of ore. We impoverish ourselves by associa- 
ting only with those we already know to be congenial. To dig 
cut and develop possible congenialities is perhaps more exciting 
and fruitful than to associate with those whom we know are 
likeminded with ourselves. ‘This effort toward unity, which 
one has to make in the midst of more or less unsympathetic 
surroundings, is one of the aspects of social sublimation the 
psychoanalysts might like to pursue. 

A city neighborhood has three obvious needs: services, a 
center from which these services radiate, and local organiza- 
tion to make these services really function. ‘Take the most 
obvious example, a school. Every neighborhood needs a 
school and the teacher’s service. This teacher’s service has to 
be rendered in a school building, but to be of any use that 
service must vitalize the child and win the support, interest, 
and criticism of the parent. Self-education has to be stimu- 
lated, led, and developed by the teacher’s service. In other 
words, we do not intend to discard the teacher as we democra- 
tize education, but we do intend to bring the teacher into 
closer relation with child and home and neighborhood, and’ 
we intend to modify the teacher’s thought and the plan for 
the curriculum and the whole educational process through a 
clearer interpenetration and reaction. 

The placing of teachers in neighborhoods is not a matter 
of neighborhood choice; it is determined by a larger unit—the 
city. It is still largely a matter of chance, rather than of a 
394 


carefully worked out plan of social organization, as to wha 
unit of control actually should operate in the development 
neighborhood services. Thus we have federal inspectors, stat 
supervisors, city officials, private organizations, all function 
ing in neighborhoods. We are in the infancy of the scienc 
of the social organization which is still a naive admixture a 
autocracy, socialism and anarchy. The centripetal and cen 
trifugal forces at work are marching against each other in a 
invisible warfare. But on the whole there never was a tim 
when the values of decentralization and self-government 
what we may broadly call the group control idea, was so pos 
sible of enthusiastic reception and adoption as now. 

The group control idea, as applied to a neighborhood, mean 
the development of every latent resource and energy containe 
in the neighborhood through coordination with such leade1 
ship in actual neighborhood services as is available in th 
larger social units of city, state, and nation. This commun 
ity program is in process of formation now. It needs cnly 
vivid presentation to and understanding by the citizens o 
New York city to become a living actuality. The com 
munity councils have done a great service in arousing Nev 
York to the deeper realization of the fact that no social agen 
cies, no matter how powerful, responsible, or valuable the 
may be, can possibly function as they ought without the ful 
cooperation and participation in the working out of their pro 
gram by the masses of the people of New York. Take, fo 
example, the question of housing. Unless every communit 
will cooperate with housing authorities, both governmentz 
and private, there is no prospect of the effecting of any drasti 
improvement in the housing situation. Yet, on the othe 
hand, to expect that the people as a whole can be awakenei 
to the importance of this issue is quite idle, unless leaders cai 
be furnished each neighborhood to keep the interest alive, t 
stimulate it, and to work with similar leaders in other neigh 
borhoods for the common end. ; ' 

Each neighborhood should have at least the following sery 
ices: (1) Nursing Service. The Henry Street nursing sery 
ice should be enlarged and extended. There should also be 
public health educational service for every district. (2) Cit 
zenship Service with special reference to the newly arrived im 
migrant. (3) Recreation Service. (4) Home Economie 
Service, not only for the teaching of homemaking but for th 
development of cooperative buying, community kitchens 
other economic aspects of a modern home life. (5) The 
should also be a Personal Service Bureau in every distri 
where citizens could come for advice and information. Ot 
obvious services will occur at once to anyone acquainted wi 
this field. 

These services can be quite suitably rendered by varied 
cies under their own standardization and control. 
should, however, be operated through a given district cen 
Wherever existing agencies, such as the settlements, are 
able as such district headquarters, they should be utilized 
this purpose. For in the settlements there is a constant i 
criticism and coordination of effort which brings to light t 
weaknesses and strong points of the work of each 
group. The settlements already act very largely as d 
headquarters for much of this kind of work—in fact, 
their chief function. During the war the settlements 
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been what might be called the government’s general-house- 
work-girl, ‘The settlements are “yes” people. When the 
telephone rings, asking if the settlement will do the work of 
some other organization, it is the general habit to say “yes.” 
They do not mind it the other organization gets the credit. 

The settlements of New York feel the responsibility for 
being the medium between the neighborhood and the life out- 
side the neighborhood. This is no matter of theory with them; 
it is a matter of daily practice—that in which they are actu- 
ally engaged and have been engaged for the last fifteen or 
twenty years. But it is, however, manifestly undesirable that 
the services rendered in the settlement should not be more 
highly coordinated than at present. It is good that this should 
not have been so in the past, for now, owing to the elasticity 
and informality of the settlement, a naturalness and sense of 
what will work and of what won’t has been developed which 
is of the utmost value. There is no reason, however, why 
this elasticity cannot be combined with a greater comprehens- 
iveness. To illustrate: I think it would be highly desirable 
to have the National League of Women Workers or the War 
Camp Community Service furnish a girls’ club service for 
every district of New York, stationing leaders in the district 
headquarters, making the leaders responsible to them but at 
the same time responsible to a group in the neighborhood espe- 
cially interested in the development of this work. Community 
councils when developed would necessarily form groups to 
be associated with the various services. But they would do 
far more than this. —They would also indicate what services 
are essential and would initiate and carry on themselves such 
services for which they prefer to assume responsibility. 

A community program for New York, therefore, should 


Not Justice 


By Edward 


USTITIA is a Roman, a sort of Teutonic deity. She 
could never have established her worship in Ireland 
or Russia or the south of France. She is blindfolded. 
She bears a flaming sword. She seeks to weigh by 

scales the motives and actions of men. How mistaken and 
shallow has been the shibboleth, Not charity but justice! In 
this Christmas season of the first year of peace, when ghastly 
militarism has been overthrown, we may sheathe the sword, 
tear off the bandages from the eyes and put away the scales, 
for one mightier than justice leads us, even the spirit of love 
and good-will. 

We had been amply warned. In holy scriptures, by the 
very word of the Son of Man, we have been enjoined not to 
judge that we be not judged; not to be hypocrites, beholding 
the mote in our brother’s eye when there may well be a beam 
in our own. In his misery Job called for justice, but thereby 
laid himself open to the scornful inquiry whether mortal man 
shall be more just than God. ‘The greatest poet in our lan- 
guage, in the most familiar scene in his dramas, repeats the 
warning that in the course of justice none of us should see 
salvation, and illustrates the two-edged nature of the sword 
of Justice—as terribly unjust when her judgment is popular 
in the courtroom as it would have been if the original seem- 
ingly legal verdict had been carried into effect. Shylock’s 
overthrow is not a vindication of court justice, but its reductio 
ad absurdum. Not by the one rendering or the other of the 
letter of the bond, but by understanding and good-will, are 
human relations to be clarified and established. 
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look to the adequate furnishing of trained leadership in every 
necessary service for these city neighborhoods. It should sup- 
port the district headquarters where these services should be 
coordinated and from which they should operate. It should 
promote and further the formation of community councils 
through which these services should become vital, productive, 
and effective. Such a program means very large financial ex- 
penditure. Some of it would be met by taxation, some would 
come from private sources. Such a budget does not discard 
trained leadership but utilizes it in a democratic way, while 
providing for an ever-increasing development of knowledge 
and power on the part of the people themselves. The adop- 
tion of such a program ought to mean a gradual readjustment 
whereby such values as our civilization has will be safeguarded 
by the people themselves. If the people do not understand 
and share in the social structure, it is quite possible that they 
will cast it aside. In the interest of an orderly, evolutionary 
radicalism, some such program is not only desirable, it is 
essential. 

It was perhaps the chief charm and merit of the Confer- 
ence on Community Forces and Reconstruction, called in 
New York, December 13 and 14, by the Community Coun- 
cils of National Defense, that no mechanical device for the 
perfecting of a community program was insisted upon as essen- 
tial. The basic work of the community council movement is 
to coordinate the vital forces already at work and to stimulate 
the vast unmined resources now latent in our city neighbor- 
hoods. The settlements as pioneers in this movement welcome 
the larger application of their own thought and this latest 
endeavor in democratizing services for the welfare of the 
community. 


but Charity 


T. Devine 


Nations have need of charity quite as often as of justice in 
their dealings with one another. Russia, for example, has 
still to be revealed to us of the West. We have attempts by 
Allied armies to impose “justice’’; but as yet very little of 
that sympathy and understanding which is the official Ameri- 
can policy as well as the all but universal American desire. 
Of one thing we may be sure: that when the true Russia is 
revealed, whether under the present soviet government or not, 
when the Slav comes to his own the world will be found to 
have more of brotherhood, more of good-will, more of that 
simple, direct companionship which makes legislation and 
court justice superfluous. 

The Slav has not had the Roman or the Saxon political de- 
velopment. His ways to us are primitive, backward, crude. 
But ours may seem to him artificial, constrained, perverted. 
Slav civilization, with its emphasis on charity rather than on 
justice, on spontaneous, uncalculating cooperation rather than 
on legal rights and police regulations, may prove to be a very 
wholesome corrective to western civilization. Even her land 
system may work better—in Russia—than one borrowed from 
the West. 

Irish patriots make their plea for independence in the name 
of justice; but that is only a concession to the manner of Eng- 
lish speech. ‘The Irish claim to self-determination, to a gov- 
ernment which shall derive its powers from the consent of 
the governed, is as far above mere justice as nations are above 
their own law courts, as life and liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness are above the lesser rights of man which the authors 
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of our Declaration did not think it worth while to enumerate. 

England and America are bound together by indissoluble 
ties. Americans did not break with their history at Plymouth 
Rock or at Yorktown. History does not break, but holds, 
through such incidents as migration and revolution. America 
owes England more for what she has done in the past four 
years than can ever be repaid. The old England has shown 
_ herself a new, virile England, whom to have known at close 
range is to love and admire, to desire for a partner in the 
years ahead. 

The one return which no wise Englishman will ask of 
America is that we should relinquish one jot of our conviction 
that Ireland should be self-governed. ‘Those who love Eng- 
land best and wish her best are not such as acclaim self-deter- 
mination for other oppressed nations and remain silent and em- 
barrassed when Ireland is named. An Englishman recently 
asked an American what could be done to remove the linger- 
ing prejudice of which, in spite of all the cordiality of Anglo- 
American relations, he was still conscious—not perhaps among 
those who have fought with the English, but in the man on 
the street. One answer was obvious: Settle with Ireland. 
His only comment was that now so familiar, which is quite 
true, but also quite inadequate: “The English would be only 
‘too glad to settle the Irish question, but the Irish cannot agree 
among themselves. 

There is, of course, no compromise between those whto think 
that Ireland is a nation—and one nation—and those who 
think she is not. Through no fault of the Irish nation, she 
has a minority to be coerced or won over. The nation must 
evidently have its chance to win Ulster, and if she cannot 
be won, to coerce her. Who can doubt that she would infin- 
itely prefer charity to justice? ‘he last people in the world 
to demand justice in Ireland are the representatives of those 
who in time past have exploited her, expropriated her, robbed 
her, and kept her in poverty. The last people in the world, 
however, to remember ancient wrongs with rancor, to wreak 
vengeance on the present minority for the injustice of earlier 
generations, would be the emotional, highly belligerent but 
wholly unmilitaristic, warm-hearted and generous, but impov- 


WAR’S CONSECRATION 
By Marguerite Merington in the New York Evening Post 


REAT work hath victory to do, 
And stern the silent battles peace must wage 
That life may see death's visioned truths come true, 
Fulfilment of war's deathless heritage. 
Cast down old landmarks reared in pride, 
Dynasted citadels that time defied: 
Lord, give us grace when we would build anew! 


O peace, with priceless ransom paid 

In toll of vine at bud and rose half blown! 
O victory that sees our first-born laid 

In sacrifice, upon God’s altar-stone, 

Lift, hold us to the altitude 

Immortal where our standard-bearers stood. 
So make us, keep us, worthy of our own! 
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-ment in the future of Mexico. 


erished and sad-hearted, gifted but empty-handed people of | 
Ireland. : 

A hostile Ireland by the side of England is and has long | 
been a menace to her safety. A free and prosperous Ireland 
would be no menace at all. But menace or not, the reign } 
of force in Ireland is ended as surely as it is ended in Belgium 
or Poland or Bohemia. The safety of England is not the © 
controlling consideration in the destiny of Ireland, any more jj 
than the safety of the United States is the controlling ele- | 
A new world order, a league } 
of nations, a principle of self-determination under interna- | 
tional guarantee, is to take the place of national armaments |), 
at sea or on land as the main reliance both of small nations jj 
and large, for their security and well-being. ‘The nation is to jj; 
be stronger than ever, but out of the strength of the nations })) 
is to be built a‘common security for all nations. i 

When Ireland has become free and prosperous she will no 
doubt, like the new Russia-that is to be, strengthen the heart 
of the world rather than its backbone of law and order. But 
that is just what the world needs. The Anglo-American civ- | 
ilization which will more or less overrun the world is strong })\ 
on law and order—of which we can of course never have 
too much. Irish humor, Irish passion for spiritual beauty, 
Irish long-suffering and kindness, Irish charity, in a word, 
as all the ages have known it, since the days when Irish mis- 
sionaries converted English pagans and taught in Gaul, will 
keep the world the sweeter and the more sane and the safer 
for democracy. ] 

Justice and charity should never have been made contrast- | 
ing alternatives. ‘“‘Not’’ and “‘but” have no appropriate use in } 
connection with them. Justice is closely allied with truth and ck 
is the mother of liberty. Charity does not live, but languishes t 
and dies, where there is no justice. You can, as has been 4. 
said, see some things through a tear which you cannot see | 
through a microscope. But then the reverse is also true. © 
‘Tears are of no aid when the microscope is needed. In the 
adjustment of international relations in the peace settlement 
there will be need of both the sympathetic tear and the re- 
vealing microscope. 
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HOLD to the idea that the blind are people, and 
should not be regarded as. a class save in a negative 
sense. They haven’t sight, but only in that one par- 
a ticular may they be tagged, pigeon-holed, and placed in 
a class together and by themselves. Except for that one 
negative trait, they are people, each one of whom is possessed 
of his own individual characteristics, just as he is possessed of 
his own facial features. They are people of different de- 
grees and grades of mentality, of different likes and dislikes, 
of different talents, and in cases who lose their sight in adult 
life, we find a varied experience as well. It is estimated that 
the ages from 20 to 45 (the work period of life) represent 
one-fourth of the blind, and about three-fourths of all the 
blind lose their vision after twenty years of age, when the 
‘period of preparation for life is past. “They are found in 
‘Cities, towns and rural districts, in all strata of society, and as 
ie age of loss of vision advances, they may be found as hav- 
be settled down in all sorts of avocations, many of which 
‘they can not continue to follow after the loss of vision. I 
iknow one young man, blinded by an accident at twenty-five, 
whose early youth was spent as a cowboy in the West. ‘Those 
jof us who indulge in Kipling will recall the genius of the 
artist Dick Heldar, in The Light That Failed. Each man 
|blinded in adult life presents a special problem, all the more 
complex because of his having lived a different life and be- 
ise of the re-adjustment through which he must go. 

As the idea of their individuality persists in staying upper- 
‘most in our minds, we must try to find a. way to apply it in 
‘terms of employment. There are in every city, we might 
jsay in every community, blind men and women who need em- 
‘ployment. Many of them need it for economic reasons. All 
\of them need it for social reasons—for the sake of their happi- 
ess and interest in life. 

The object of this paper is not to discuss workshops for 

ithe blind. We know what they are. But is the bringing 
\together, in any state, of all the blind who need or wish em- 
/ployment, into central shops, the final-solution of their prob- 
lem? Does it not mean that some of them will have to 
sleave their homes and friends and be transplanted among 
Strangers in a strange land, if they are to be employed? 
‘Does it not mean bringing them in constant and almost 
| peclusive association with beings struggling under the same 
| comer Does it not mean a narrowing down of their 
| Stew of life to the four senses that are left to them, because 
jof lack of contact with those who see—that they are to be 
blind in a double sense, because they have not vision of their 
jown nor the borrowed vision of seeing associates? 
_ There have been a number of efforts to extend the em- 
‘ployment of the blind along with the seeing. We hear of 
jeases here and there where new_ opportunities have been 
jopened to them and new vocations discovered. We know that 
\they are working in certain factories on certain operations and 
jworking successfully. But are we not losing the real worth 
jof these discoveries? Are we not like a mining prospector 
)who continues to “prospect” when he might be sinking a 
haft ? 


(send 
i 1The pea “to the survey made in Tennessee is being printed and copies 
ay be obtained by application to Tennessee Commission for the Blind, Nash- 


Industrial Employment for the Blind 
By Sue S. White 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, TENNESSEE COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND 


It was this thought of “sinking a shaft” into the mine of 
industrial employment for the blind that led me to recom- 
mend to the ‘Tennessee Commission for the Blind, the 
making of a survey of the industries of the state, with a 
view of finding, by personal inspection of shops and interviews 
with factory heads, every operation in our factories possible 
for blind men or women,’ - 

There was another reason, also—which will always be 
found to exist—making such a survey absolutely necessary in 
the development of factory employment of the handicapped; 
that is, the variation of industries and their geographical dis- 
tribution. An industry which offers opportunities for the 
blind may be highly developed in one state and practically 
unknown in another. On the other hand, an investigation 
may unfold undreamed-of possibilities in an entirely new in- 
dustry in the section where those already tested are unknown. 
‘There are numerous instances of individual factories having 
been persuaded to give employment to blind men or women 
as experiments which have proved practicable. But what 
good—except as a suggestion—does this information do a 
state that has no such industries? To tell a lumber manufac- 
turer in Tennessee that blind men are working in a safety-pin 
factory in New Jersey adds very little strength to the appeal 
to him to give a blind man a chance in his plant. If the 
blind are to be given an economic standing, each community 
must grapple with the problem of finding employment for its 
blind among its own existing industries. We can not be 
satisfied with a system that holds as the alternative of 
economic dependence that they must leave their families and 
friends and be congregated and segregated in shops at central 
points. The centralized workshop is an essential element in 
the scheme of things, but it can not be accepted as the com- 
plete solution of the industrial problem; and it barely touches 
the employment of those about whom I am saying nothing in 
this article, whose abilities and inclinations tend more to 
mental than to physical effort. 

Furthermore, the health and peace of mind of the worker 
are considerable factors in determining whether a man should 
remain near his home or be sent to unfamiliar surroundings. 

In this connection, another advantage of such a survey as 
we have made is evident as bearing upon the location of shops 
where most needed. ‘This may best be illustrated by quoting 
from the report of the investigator, W. B. Nicholson: 

“Since iron-working is the chief characteristic of the in- 
dustries of the eastern division of the state of Tennessee, it 
is seen that the leading manufacturing business of that section 
offers least employment to the blind, whereas the leading 
manufacturing industry of the middle and western division, 
namely of a wood-working nature, offers most.” 

Of the ninety-four operations which Mr. Nicholson lists 
as possible for blind (and partially blind) workmen in fac- 
tories of Tennessee, forty-four operations are found in thir- 
teen types of wood-working plants, which he names as fol- 
lows: furniture, pianos, curtain poles, boxes, veneer, staves, 
wheels, crates and cases, wagon stock, wooden buckets, screen 
doors and wash-boards, caskets, pencils. 

It was not our purpose actually to procure jobs for men in 
this survey, but to know how to direct a man in a given 
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community when he seeks employment, and to lay the foun- 
dation for a better understanding between employers of labor 
and blind applicants for jobs, and to learn our own field and 
lay out its distinctive lines. Mr. Nicholson’s report furnishes 
a good start for the development of a bureau of information 
and even of an employment bureau. However, while it seems 
to be a step in the right direction, we must realize it is only 
a step and that a long hard road stretches ahead. Factory em- 
ployers are business men and must be approached on a business 
basis, and this fact the blind must not be permitted to forget. 
As Mr. Nicholson points out in his report to the commission: 
“Of the things about a factory which a blind man or woman 
can do, it must always be asked: Can he or she do it with 
sufficient speed and efficiency to make his or her employment 
profitable In as far as the blind employe is willing 
to be taught and to be dealt with according to the same 
regulations as those governing the sighted, to meet the same 
hours, to work just as carefully and as constantly, in just so 
far will he succeed.” Finally he says: ‘While a survey such 
as this cannot be considered complete, it shows conclusively 
what the possibilities are. “To be complete, it should include 
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not merely the types of industries, but every individual plan 
in the state that offers opportunity for employment of th 
blind.” 

So it will be seen that not only must we bear in mind al- 
ways the handicap of blindness, but in bringing the right 
man in contact with the right job we have the human element 
to deal with—the individual abilities or limitations of the 
applicant which are a part of his make-up irrespective of his 
blindness and the willingness or unwillingness of the em- 
ployer to be convinced that an effort isn’t being made to im- 
pose upon him. ‘The employer must be “shown” by a re- 
sponsible agency that the idea is practicable from his stand- 
point, and he must be shown in a way that he will entertain 
no fear of being burdened with unsuccessful experiments. 
This same responsible agency must stand as the sponsor of the 
blind employe, see that he does his duty and is not exploited; 
and having gained the confidence of both employer and em- 
ploye, bring them into a-relation that will give the blind 
man a real economic standing and make of him a happier, 
more independent, self-reliant and self-respecting being, con- 
tributing his share to the work and wealth of the world. 


Red Cross Home Service in the Camp 
By Alexander Johnson 


ASSOCIATE FIELD DIRECTOR, CAMP GREENE, N. C, 


EOPLE who imagine that Red Cross work means 

only care of the sick and wounded and the making 

and distributing of sweaters, helmets and woolen 

socks, have another think coming. Splendid as is the 
Military Relief, the Civilian Relief—or Home Service, as we 
like to call it—is as fine, and will soon be the greater part. 
SuRvEY readers may enjoy some of my experiences as asso- 
ciate field director in charge of Home Service in Camp 
Greene at Charlotte, N. C., during the past month. 

“Boss, is you de man what busts up de mah’ges, case I 
wants you to bust up mah mah’ge, case Angelina, she’s gone 
wrong agin,” was the beginning of an interview between a 
colored gentleman and an associate field director. 

When the Home Service began in the camp, some cases of 
application for exemption, because of desertion or other seri- 
ous delinquency, from the compulsory allotment of half the 
married private’s pay to his wife were investigated, and the 
gentleman quoted thought we were a miniature rough and 
ready divorce court. It was soon found to be inadvisable to 
undertake such inquiries, for which the War Department has 
its special agents, and the field director has now few calls of 
the kind. But what a train of H. I. stories comes to us 
from morning till night, fourteen hours daily—from 8 a.m. 
till 10 p.m. we are on duty. The work is most fascinating, 
most thrilling; I would not have missed the opportunity for 
any price. No experience of my somewhat varied career has 
been equal to it, save and except the flood relief in Cincinnati 
in 1884. I shall always be grateful to Joseph C. Logan for 
calling me to a share of this splendid work. 

Stories come thick and fast, of sickness and death, of losses 
of every kind, of marital difficulties, deserting husbands, err- 
ing or wayward wives, missing boys. Hardly any “cause of 
distress” is absent from the records. As one of the field 
directors put it, “Red Cross camp work is a sort of glorified 
C. O. S., without the worry about money:’ Homesick boys 
from the mountains or the prairies get a letter saving 


“Mother is sick” and pray for a furlough to see a “dying” 
parent. ‘I’elegrams come from some chum in a distant city, 
purporting to be from a mother or a wife in extremis, but are 
fakes. Real stories of desperate straits, financial or physical, 
deaths of parents or of children, which, when substantiated, 
are accepted as reason for a furlough, all to be investigated 
by the local Red Cross Home Service Section on request, by 
mail or wire, from the field director. 

Then when the wire has gone, the daily or even hourly 
visit to the office by the soldier, hoping for word to justify 
a furlough and the persistent question, “Have you heard 
about my folks yet?’ Sometimes the mingling of disappoint- 
ment and joy when the sickness has abated or been proved 
imaginary, because that means no furlough for him. i 

Many of the local chapters are very energetic and business- 
like and their answers are intelligent, complete and prompt. 
A few answer that “the family greatly desire him to come 
home for a short visit” or that ‘‘ in their opinion a furlough is 
advisable” which is disregarded by the officer who wants ac- 
tual facts to base his own opinion on. 

Occasionally one gets splendidly quick action. In one case 
a claim for a furlough to see a dying wife came in at 3 P.M. 
At 3:05 it was wired to a distant city. At 4:30 the woman 
was found by the Red Cross visitor sweeping out her house, 
at 5 p.m. the company commander had the facts. But that 
was a rare case. Often twenty-four, forty-eight or more 
hours are required to make the enquiry and get the answer. 
At times during the prevalence of “flu” the Western Union 
wires were so congested that messages were belated many 
hours. | 

During the epidemic the wires were kept hot and many 
tragedies were disclosed. One boy was in the hospital with 
pneumonia following flu, when the news came of the death of 
his mother and three sisters. Of course he could not be told 
then and this morning he was told of their death and that 
of three other members of the family. At noon, although 
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limself barely recovered, he started for Brooklyn, hoping to 
ee his father before he should follow the rest through the 
lark valley. 

One poor boy of twenty-one begged us to wire his wife 
who, with a six months’ old baby, was seriously ill. He 
isked us to tell her to be sure to have the baby christened 
ind its name was to be “Cora.’’ When the chapter wired 
is that the woman was in their care and was getting well 
ind that the baby was having excellent treatment in the Red 
Sross hospital, his feelings were mixed between joy at his 
wife’s recovery and sorrow that he could not go home to 
1elp christen the baby. 

Many cases come of a man who has been taken from his 
ittle crop—five or six acres of cotton, eight or ten of corn, 
ne or two of tobacco, perhaps three or four acres of corn 
ind penders (peanuts), with nobody to gather the crop but a 
ickly wife or a rheumatic old father, while the storekeeper 
s clamoring for his pay for fertilizer and the year’s pro- 
fisions. ‘These cases are chiefly of Negroes. The difficulty 
s all the greater because the vast mass of business in the 
fice of the War Risk Insurance Bureau causes delay in the 
yayment of allotments and allowances, half the man’s pay 
yeing deducted while the wife waits for the slow action of 
the bureau. Im such cases the local chapter gives help in 
loctoring, money and other things, stands off the creditor, 
irranges for harvesting and selling the crop; and when Uncle 
5am’s money does at last come round the little family is 
setter off than it has ever been before in spite of the husband’s 
ibsence. 

But arrangements to take such care of crops are not always 
sossible; many most distressing cases appear. Conscription 
das spelled financial ruin to hundreds. / 

Often a “farm furlough” is urgently needed and not 
ilways granted. There are thousands of acres of corn, cot- 
‘on, tobacco, peanuts and other needed crops going to waste 
or want of labor to gather them. I have even been told, 
hough I have not personally found them, of cases in which 
nen were given furloughs in spring to plant their crops and 
-efused furloughs in autumn to gather them. One man own- 
ng a crop which should make thirty bales of cotton, wants 
‘0 give it to the Red Cross if they will harvest it. 

Some day when the story of the recruiting of our vast army 
hall be fully told, it will be known that the greatest sacri- 
ices made for the country has not been by those who have 
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given thousands of dollars, perhaps not even by those whose 
sons have fallen in battle. Conscription was necessary, we 
had to conquer the awful savages and make sure that they 
cannot murder, torture, ravish and enslave again. But our 
commonwealth was not organized on a basis of compulsory 
military service for every young man for a certain period of 
his life; and thousands of the conscripts have had to make 
sacrifices, of wages and positions, compared with which those 
of the millionaire ‘‘dollar-a-year” are trivial. 

Many opportunities come to talk patriotism and love. of 
Uncle Sam, in spite of the blunders of some of his trusted 
nephews. ‘To remind the disgruntled boy who has been taken 
from home and work and is being kept in camp as a “limited 
service man,” with no chance for a whack at the Huns, that 
errors will occur, that an error of a commander in a battle 
may mean the needless loss of a thousand lives while the 
error of a bureau at Washington means only a seeming waste 
of his time and strength for a few months, but that whether 
fighting or waiting, he is equally one of the grand army who 
wear the khaki; that all his life long he will be one of the 
fortunate minority who were “in it” and be envied by those 
who were not; that service means cheerful obedience and 
acceptance of what comes; that the training and discipline he 
gets here will make him a stronger and abler man—then his 
heart warms and he shakes your hand and goes out with his 
morale a little restored. 

It.is too soon to tell the full story of Red Cross Home 
Service; it is only beginning. For years after we have peace 
it must continue. ‘To reconstruct and rehabilitate the vast 
host of men many of whom from wounds, disease, shell-shock, 
will be sorely handicapped, means money and thought and 
devotion for years to come. 

Yet already some things seem clear. The methods and 
principles of organized philanthropy have had an abounding 
justification as never before. The objectionable and often 
detested term of charity organization is relegated to the obso- 
lete past to be replaced by the splendid phrase Home Service 
(I wish I knew the author of that phrase).2 Community 
spirit has had, in myriads of places, a quickening that means 
much for the future of our land. These and more are cer- 
tain. So out of desperate evil may come some wonderful 
good. 


1Since writing the above I have been informed that ‘Home Service” is a coin 
of pure gold from the verbal mint of our dear Mary Richmond. Ay: 


Buying Unemployment Insurance 
Cheap 


By N. I. Stone 


CHIEF, COST STUDIES SECTION, CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE DIVISION OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


HE War Department is very properly trying to 
avoid the development of any serious unemployment 
problem as a result of the termination of war 
industries. To many people grappling with the 
sroblem the choice seemed to lie between wholesale cancella- 
ion of contracts and the production of enormous quantities 
»f goods for which the government has no further use. To 
ficials responsible for the expenditure of the vast sums of 
noney, the latter choice looked like a form of unemployment 
nsurance that is tremendously expensive. It raises the ques- 
ion whether some other method of achieving the same 


end, without so great a burden of cost, may not be found. 

I believe that an alternative plan could be devised which 
would conserve the interests of labor with a minimum of 
expense to the government, and which would not involve the 
wasteful production of unnecessary goods and the resultant 
waste of the raw materials which could be used to better 
advantage in the satisfaction of civilian wants. 

The plan, in brief, would call for the immediate cancella- 
tion of all the existing contracts. The amount of money 
which the contractors would have paid for labor, if per- 
mitted to continue production until the contracts were filled, 
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would be set aside by the government to serve as an unem- 
ployment benefit fund for the labor rendered idle through 
the cancellation of contracts. The contractors would be com- 
pensated for such part of their overhead expense as would 
represent an irrecoverable loss on their part for the time their 
plants would remain idle though the cancellation of the con- 
tract, until civilian business could be secured to take its place. 
There would remain a substantial amount to be:saved by 
the government, made up as follows: 

First, All the profits the contractors might have earned 
if they were permitted to complete the contract. 

Second, and most important, the value of the materials 
which would go into the manufacture of these articles, the 
greater part of which could be recovered by the government 
through a resale to regular trade channels or to European 
countries which need these goods badly. 

The following iliustration is based on an article of clothing 
which is being handled by the Clothing and Equipage Divi- 
sion of the War Department. The same principle, however, 
would apply to any product whether it be in the line of 
clothing, ammunition or guns. The raw material of any of 
these, if saved, can be almost wholly recovered by the govern- 
ment if released to regular trade channels, while, if per- 
mitted to be turned into a manufactured product not needed 
in civilian life, it represents almost an entire loss. 

To illustrate: The cost of a woolen service coat to the 
government is $10.44, made up as follows: 
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PS HEtOMRS icine Lent atole te det sinlekeite relat ata Sratbiavatalal a aed 09 
Cotton duke ly iia Mura A SY ae Mase peal ere let 193 
Sihepratis e acata Mr Mctenuvel a sialeeraatelntare Weraiarpiaiotateletslk kate 41 
Melt padding yen NE eaves tatuteletarnle help a/alavatn et 059 
Ser se siming yas es ee eas lalmial viele, 5 erie’ el e/alsiale late nlale 847 
Price paid to contractor for the msnutaenute of the 
COAG Maurer s siuutercls oe icin nialerela ereie le lcinioralielatelbstatla/etp vt lanelats 1.69 
Wy UC) Be eee ba eyo ee Oy SCALA A vp, AP La yO nn PO ATR $10.442 


The $1.69 paid to the contractor by the government for 
the making up of the coat, is distributed as follows: 


WAP OL) AD OU ee eile e mae cour eat elatula a a geb en aH $0.95 

OVEP REA AOU Essa: G/ane'e, wets i oie lsloliia'e ales! auotpl@thi hls 20 

PE TAMIMID SR ELON a okie ea Car lelamerMieislacie as eae tokate 37 to .45 
(according to the state of the market) 

Profit to the contractor from................ .02 to .17 


If the contracts are allowed to run on until completion the 
finished garment, costing the government $10.44 (assuming 
that it cannot be used by the army), will represent almost a 
total loss. 

Under the plan proposed, calling for the cancellation of 
the contract, the government would put 95 cents into an 
employment fund, which need not all be paid out to labor, 
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as explained below. It would pay the manufacturer 
part of the 20 cents representing overhead for each coat 
would be shown by him to represent an irrecoverable | 
on the assumption that his plant remains totally idle durin 
the entire period which it would have taken him to comple 
the contract. The amount of 45 cents paid by him foi 
trimmings, if actually purchased by him before the cancella: 
tion of the contract, would be recovered to the extent 
about one-half, or say 20 cents. The chief item of cost reps | 
resented by the value of melton, duck, felt padding, serge | 
lining, and silesia, equal to $8. 66, could be recovered by 
resale to the trade at, say, 90 per cent of the value ,or $7. 793, 
The maximum loss to the government under this plan would” 
be as follows: f 


Loss on account of all material except buttons...... $0.779 ' 
Loss of buttons i(total Joss))e00 2) vc. ae asia aia 090 ¥ 
Logs) rot }trinumin ge’)... iiiisrcn disclose ce et alate stele tie ee 250. 
Overhead tie) Ae aii aiy la jsislelsMwaeeviela lel aletelbleyeaty ate hetale nanan 200 | 
Bapors Josie sc de Rese Wak aia eet roee voce panel eta -950 
Total ‘ras ot sane eal boat ual OO lg ee $2.269 
Amount’ saved. (about)!s. cie0's)ciss0ip\ccewble mina eae gna emee 8.173 


The enormous saving that would result to the government 
under this plan is obvious. 

Now as to the working of the employment benefit fund 
for the protection of labor: Under the plan proposed, the 
government would set aside all the amounts which would 
have accrued to labor under the unexpired contracts as an 
employment benefit fund. All workers laid off would report 
to the local office of the United States Employment Service 
and register for employment in their respective trades, While 
remaining unemployed, they would be paid from one-half to 
two-thirds of the average wages they earned while employed — 
on war contracts. As soon as offered suitable employment by 
the United States Employment Service, they would cease to 
receive the unemployment. benefit. The fact that they would — i 
not receive the full amount they are capable of earning when | 


‘employed, would serve as an incentive for the workers to seek 


employment, and thereby would reduce the period of unem-_ 
ployment to a minimum. The amount set aside by the gov- 
ernment as an unemployment fund might, therefore, not all 
be drawn upon; but whether it were or not, an enormous — 
saving of money would result to the government; the transi- ” 
tion from unnecessary war employment to employment on ; 
civilian work needed for the satisfaction of civilian wants 

would be expedited ; the enormous waste of valuable Briers 
which is needed in civilian trades would be averted; the — 
liquidation of the war contracts would be effected in the 
most expeditious manner; and last but not least, great hard-— 
ship to suddenly displaced labor would be averted. 


AT HOME . 


By Private Willard Wattles 


OD of our fathers, with bowed heads we come ' 
In this glad hour when the unscathed rejoices, . 
Strike Thou each little boaster awed and dumb 


Before the flame of Pentecostal voices. 


Our youth has stormed the hosts of hell and won; 


Yet we who pay the price of their oblation 
Know that the greater war is just begun 
Which makes humanity the nations’ Nation. 


a 
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PsycuoLocy AND THE Day’s Work 

- By Edgar James Swift. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 388 pp. Price $2; by mail of 
the Survey $2.12. 


Professor Swift has given us another book 
shaped along the lines of his former pro- 
ductions, namely, interpretation of psycho- 
logical fact for the intelligent general reader. 
Perhaps this represents his best effort; it 
certainly contains a vast amount of infor- 
mation interestingly stated. 

' The author has followed his own interests, 

he acknowledges, in choosing special top- 
fies from the whole field of psychology. He 
has a chapter on thinking or reasoning in re- 
lation to action, others on habit, fatigue, tes- 
timony and rumor, psychology of digestion, 
and so on. In his chapter on learning, per- 
haps, he is at his best, since it is his par- 
ticular field. But he also discusses memory 
at considerable length in a way that should 
prove enlightening in this day of. “memory 
systems,” the “keys” to which cost ten or 
twenty-five dollars a set. Swift is inclined 
to believe that the success which is attributed 
to these systems is simply due to the spe- 
cial effort which is made in remember- 
ing when one starts out on the definite 
task. j 

And not only in this matter of memory, 
but also throughout the book, there is a 
great deal of sound wisdom displayed while 
a multitude of facts are dealt out concern- 
ing various topics pertaining to practical 
life. It is a scientifically shrewd attitude 
that the author takes all through, and his 
moralizings are not overdone. Perhaps the 
callow will find disappointment that all is 
not sketched large and taught as letters of 
the alphabet for children. However, it is 
much better for all to know that everything 
in psychology is not as clear as some of 
the recent primers on how to use the mind, 
etc., would seem to indicate. 

The subjects are unequally treated, as 
might be expected, and the critic might 
easily cavil over the relative values of the 
data adduced in support of this or that in- 
terpretation. Swift is nothing if not eclectic 
in the sources he draws from. He offers 
many scores of citations of scientific experi- 
ments and he quotes liberally from the nov- 
elists, Wells, Arnold Bennett, George Mere- 
dith; but Al Jennings, the reformed bandit, 
brings just as good grist to the author’s 
mill. Indeed, the amount of anecdotal as 
well as scientific material interspersed 
through the book is astonishingly great. 

Chapters standing side by side, one on 
Our Varying Selves and the other on The 
Psychology of Digestion, offer examples of 
his contrasting method. In the first he uses 
in encyclopedic fashion, fictior, biography, 
history; anything but scientific investigation. 
The other chapter is confined to exposition 
of thoroughly scientific investigations and 
their application to the welfare of our daily 
life. 

It would not be surprising if this bizarre 
make-up of the book proves attractive for 


many readers. The fact that some cf the 
more thorough-going chapters are in juxta- 
position with what amount to short articles 
written on an entirely different basis ought 
not to detract from their possible use as re- 
quired reading for college students in 
psychology—some of the chapters present 
such good summaries of the topic at hand. 
And, then, the differences might develop the 
critical faculty of the student, particularly in 
evaluating the kinds of testimony that may 
be safely used as basis for judgment—al- 
though the author in his chapter on testi- 
mony offers no considerations anent this 
point. 

In this day and generation, when knowl- 
edge of mental life is rightfully regarded as 
the master key, whether we possess it or not, 
in many important human situations, such 
an informing work as this, with its sane, 
penetrating and practical interpretations, 
cannot fail to increase the intelligence of 
any serious reader’s reactions towards him- 
self and his environment. 


WILLIAM HEALy. 


Fair PLAY FOR THE WORKERS 


By Percy Stickney Grant. Moffat Yard & 
Co, 369 pp. Price $1.60; by mail of the 
Survey $1.72. 


Mr, Grant has written in a spirit of broad 
humanitarianism and intense social sym- 
pathy. He has read widely and has supple- 
mented his reading by current observation 
and informal interview. His volume does 
not profess to be an independent contribution 
to social economics nor a systematic expo- 
sition of our present knowledge of the labor 
question. It is part exhortation, part protest, 
conceived in ardent spirit and directed 
against the unconcern with which a small 
part of our social body views the unrest of 
a large part. The volume is likely to find a 
considerable body of readers and to awaken 
interest, where it has not heretofore existed, 
in the conditions of work and the striving 
of the workers. 

Jacos H. HoLitanper. 


Open-Arr SCHOOLS 


By Neil §S. MacDonald. McClelland, 
Goodschild & Stewart, Toronto. 127 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.58. 


Within the compass of 130 pages Dr. Mac- 
Donald has brought together a considerable 
fund of material concerning the history, de- 
velopment, construction and administration 
of open-air schools. The book, as the au- 
thor states in his preface, has been frankly 
designed to promote the open-air school idea 
in Canada. Social workers are accustomed 
to think that open-air schools are hardly 
adaptable to climates where zero weather 
in winter is an every-day occurrence and 
where, not infrequently, one finds the tem- 
perature down as low as thirty to forty be- 
low zero. But the open-air schools in Mon- 
treal, Toronto and other Canadian cities, 
as Dr. MacDonald clearly shows, have 
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demonstrated that it is perfectly feasible to 
teach children out-of-doors in almost any 
climate. 

So much has been written about open-air 
schools in the last few years that it is dif- 
ficult to say anything new. The most dis- 
tinctly new thing that needs discussion, in 
regard to the open-air school movement, is 
not fully stressed by Dr. MacDonald. This 
is the value of the open-air school as con- 
trasted with the ordinary schoolroom. In 
a chapter on the Physiological and .Psycho- 
logical Bases of the Movement, the author 
discusses this in a cursory manner, but his 
observations are not very conclusive. In 
view of the criticism of open-air schools, 
that seems to have originated with certain 
groups who are more interested in venti- 
lating systems than in the health of school 
children, it is doubly unfortunate that Dr. 
MacDonald has not gone more thoroughly 
into the question of the relative value of 
an open-air school for normal, or even for 
anemic, children as contrasted with an arti- 
ficially ventilated school. 

Those who are interested in the establish- 
ment of open-air schools will find many 
helpful suggestions, gleaned from intensive 
reading and personal observation, that should 
prove helpful in the establishment and ad- 
ministration of such institutions. 


Henry B. Jacoss. 


Tue Lanp Tax 1n CHINA 


By Han Liang Huang, Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 180 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
Survey $1.58. 


It would not be at all easy to exaggerate 
from the standpoint of the historian, the 
antiquary and the economist the deep value 
of this admirable and scholarly piece of 
work, The subject is of absorbing interest 
and the treatise before us has undoubtedly 
the effect of making the reader desire to 
know more. What a marvelous civilization 
it was that, when bare-legged savages were 
wandering through the forests of Europe, de- 
veloped in the tsing tien a sort of manor to 
which there was no lord, and in which (con- 
trary to what we find in the whole of the rest 
of the earth) the spade and not the sword 
was the weapon held in most respect by a 
people that was truly free! The contrast 
between the feudal villein and the farnter of 
ancient China must have been even greater 
than that drawn in the thirteenth century by 
Marco Polo between the cities of his own 
Italy and those of the empire of Kublai. The 
whole aim of the fathers of China was, at 
least in far greater measure than in the case 
of any other civilization, to uphold the happi- 
ness of the masses rather than the privilege 
of lord or king. 

Under the later Manchus the whole sys- 
tem had become viciously corrupt and in- 
efficient, but the core has remained singularly 
sound. Through almost every page of this 
admirable book one seems to hear the ring- 
ing message to young China today: “Build 
deep and firm on thine own foundations an 
edifice of democracy that the world shall 
respect. Learn from America and Europe 
what they really have to teach indeed, but 
never barter the priceless legacy of thine 
own most glorious past for the crude and 
restless fabric of the institutions of the 


West.” 
Tan C. HANNAH. 
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THE RESPONSIBLE STATE 
By Franklin Henry Giddings. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 108 pp. Price $1.00; by mail 
of the SurveEY $1.08. 
Tue Wortd War AND LEADERSHIP 
DEMOCRACY 
By Richard T. Ely. Macmillan Co. 189 
pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey 
$1.62. 
Both these books lay stress upon the fact 
that a better conception of democracy is 


IN A 


now needed than the Jeffersonian formula of. 


equality. 

Says Professor Giddings: “The incompe- 
tent and the irresponsible are many, but in- 
creasing social pressure and the struggle for 
existence make their lot ever harder and 
will continue to eliminate them. Next after 
militarism, their number and their political 
power is the greatest present menace to 
civilization. ‘They are the stuff that anarch- 
ism is made of. Only as their relative in- 
fluence diminishes, only as democracy devel- 
ops a more generous admiration of intellect 
and a deeper appreciation of character, and 
more clearly sees that while ali men rightly 

may vote, not all men are competent to or- 
" ganize and to govern, can the responsible 
state become in the highest degree efficient.” 
(p. 107.) 

As against the “pure idea of the state” 
in Plato and Hegel, the author places its 
origin in the political experimentation of 
mankind; and the powers of the state, he 
holds, are always finite and relative. Yet 
for all his abhorrence of German political 
doctrines, he comes perilously close to their 
philosophy of sovereignty. “The state, the 
mightiest creation of the heman mind,” he 
says, “is also the noblest expression of human 
purpose” (p. 48). Professor Giddings’ think- 
ing, we fear, has been somewhat overheated 
by the fervent nationalism of the day. He be- 
lieves that “if in the early summer of 1914 
England had possessed the army that her 
clearer-headed publicists had warned her 
to get ready, the unspeakable calamity of 
this war would not have fallen upon the 
world.” (p. 83.) 

America is, of course, to be better pre- 
paied for the future by compulsory mili- 
tary service, Peace “cannot come until every 
nation that asserts the right to grow by con- 
quest has been cracked and scrapped by su- 
perior physical force. Until then it is the 
plain duty of the responsible state to make 
its atmed forces adequate to the work in 
hand.” (p. 85.) 

The author’s conception of a defensive 
war throws light upon a fundamental inade- 
quacy in his thought. It applies to the na- 
tions the old formula of individualistic ex- 
pansion which has done such damage in our 
economic life. “Communities have a natural 
right to grow on equal terms. If that right 
is denied, the community that suffers thereby 
clearly has a moral right to assert its nat- 
ural right in the premises. War in defense 
of that right is defensive war.” (p. 72.) 

Just as in the old days, the strong indi- 
viduals were encouraged to expand their 
business as they themselves judged best, so 
in the new world envisaged by Professor 
Giddings each democracy is evidently to be 
its own judge of the rightness of its claim 
to legitimate growths. Will this view carry 
us very far? Does it not imply the old idea 
of sovereignty and of “legitimate national 
aspirations” which was. invoked on behalf 
of many wars before today’s arch-offender 


broke the peace in 1914? It will scarcely 
point the way to better relationships. If our 
international anarchy is to be replaced per- 
manently, even democratic states must rest 
upon a more thorough-going ideal of re- 
sponsibility than the one adduced here. 

* * * 

Professor Ely likewise seems to have got- 
ten from the world tragedy a highly inten- 
sified, nationalism. He, too,. pleads for a 
democracy in which the emphasis is to be 
placed upon the leadership of the expert. 
Universal military service, increased respect 
for authority, the short ballot, proportional 
representation, the “honor-office” (i.e. un- 
paid public service by experts), efficiency 
(on broad rather than narrowly mechanical 
lines) are the steps suggested. But this 
program of more and less forward-looking 
proposals is put forward with the idea of 
learning from the German system of leader- 
ship how to prepare our country better for 
the next war. “As a part of our prepara- 
tion of our human material, we shall give 
increasing attention to eugenics” (p. 115), 
etc., etc. 

There is much in the volume that is more 
gossipy and garrulous than its’ title war- 
rants. And the author’s earlier admiration 
for Germany leads him unconsciously to imi- 
tate the modes of thought which he takes 
a full third of his book to denounce. On 
page 32 he quotes with disapproval -von 
Moltke’s remark that peace is only a dream 
and at that not even a beautiful dream. 
Yet on page 113 he himself declares: “Uni- 
versal military service in Australia is one 
of the best features of the life there and 
may some time save Australia from dire 
national disaster. Do not let us delude our- 
selves with thinking that we are going to 
come out of this war into a dreamland of 
lotus eaters. Such a dreamland is something 
that true men and true women with red 
blood in their veins cannot look upon as 
something desirable.” 

To be sure, he adds later on the same 
page, that “in proportion as war recedes 
into the background, we must find substi- 
tutes for war that will give those virtues 
which war has brought to the human race.” 
The day of that recession, however, will 
hardly receive an appreciable speeding from 
a temper such as the one which colors most 
of this book. Henry NEUMANN. 


EDUCATION FOR THE NEEDS OF LIFE 

By Irving Elgar Miller. Macmillan Co. 

353 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Sur- 

VEY $1.37. 

This is the most recent addition to Mac- 
millan’s Home and School Series, edited by 
Paul Monroe. It is presented as a text- 
book in the principles of education for use 
in elementary classes in normal schools and 
colleges and in institutes and reading circles. 
The author states that this book is the direct 
outgrowth of the generous appreciation giv- 
en to his Psychology of Thinking, and that 
the same dominant point of view is here 
more widely applied to the interpretation of 
education. 

This point of view conceives education 
as a part of the life process itself. Its 
whole purpose is to minister to life needs. 
Each element of education is measured by 
the degree to which it enriches life—in 
health, in practical efficiency, in civic par- 
ticipation, or in self and social realization 
through the wise use of leisure. 
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The first of the six chapters develops the 
biological conception of education basic te 
the point of view as a whole. The adaptive | 
behavior of life forms is briefly reviewed. 
Adaptive behavior—adjustment of the be- 
ing to its life needs—is shown to be the mode 
of growth and of life enrichment of lower 
organisms, of individual human life, and of 
social life as a whole. The needs of individ- 
ual and social life on various planes ‘and, 
the factors of adjustment in meeting these. 
needs are briefly but carefully outlined and 
illustrated. 

The second chapter, on the Meaning and. 
Aim of Education, sets up objectives for ed- 
ucation in terms of needs to be met in a life 
of breadth and efficiency from day to day 
rather that: in general terms of what one is _ 
after he has been educated. Factors of ad- 
justment which make for effective self-di- 
rection, effective citizenship, and _ effective 
serviceand cooperation are emphasized as 
should characterize school 
life, a life in which teachers should progress 
sively reveal needs and aid children in be® 
coming efficient in meeting them. 

The third chapter, on The Child, is de- ) 
voted to an exposition of the needs of child 
life in each of the several periods from in-_ 
fancy through later adolescence. Chapter 
IV is on The Curriculum and treats of the 
material suited to the needs of life of chil- 
dren of the respective periods discussed in 
the preceding chapter. 

The fifth chapter, on The Principles off 
Method, is much the longest chapter of the 
book. It considers the means of diagnosing 
the needs of children in terms of social ends, 
of making these needs conscious to children, 
of utilizing the natural interests and per- : 
sonal experiences of children in the devel- 
opment of projects which will grow pro- 
gressively toward interests and other pro- 
jects increasingly higher in social values, | 
and of the practical usage of child psychol-— 
ogy in the attainment of the ends of educa- 
tion. That education is adaptive behavior 
is consistently kept in the foreground through — 
the chapters. The last chapter, on The 
Teacher, deals with the function, personal 
qualifications, training and growth in -sery- 
ice of the teacher. While the content of this 
chapter is stimulating and wholesome, the 
organic unity of the book does not demand 
its inclusion. 

Preceding each chapter is a series of ques-- 
tions “to focus the mind of the reader upon 
the outstanding problems of the chapter in 
advance of its study.” Following each 
chapter is a helpful summary and a brief 
bibliography. The book is well indexed. 

The point of view of the book is in har- 
mony with the most substantial pedagogical 
thinking of the present, its author is a careful 
student of psychology and a contributor to 
its progress, and the style is easily readable 
and pleasing. The book should not only 
meet with success as a text for teachers in 
training or in service, but it should be help- 
ful also to others whose interest in education 
is general rather than professional. 

F. G. Bonser. 


WoMEN AND THE SOVEREIGN STATE 
By A. Maude Royden. Frederick AS 
Stokes. 142 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 
Survey $1.08. 
These very years of war, when the state. 
has seemed supreme in the controlling of 
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syery detail in the daily life of humanity, 
lave proved the occasion for re-statement of 
he spiritual claims of the individual, till 
iow it is the state itself that is being ques- 
joned and its powers disputed on every 
jand. 

As regards women, Miss Royden, in 
Women and the Sovereign State, puts up 
his issue squarely, and believes that a great 
nass of the legal contradictions and social 
yandicaps, under. which women in every 
jountry still suffer, can be explained by the 
‘act that “the state has never really admitted 
he existence of women as human beings.” 
fer status has always been sub-human. She 
s not classed as a normal human being, for 
nan is that, and insofar as she differs from 
jim she is held either defective, and there- 
fore to be pitied, or blameworthy, and so to 
3¢ punished. To few has it occurred that 
jociety itself may have been organized upon 
un incorrect hypothesis, the hypothesis being 
hat there can be only one normal type—the 
nale. 

But the ferment of democracy is working 
among women, and the exigencies of war 
have placed a new value upon their services, 
and upon their status in the community. 
The writer closes upon the note of warn- 
ing and of hope that the state will be recog- 
nized as sovereign only when it shows 
neither fear nor favor towards any of its 
citizens, and settles all questions with refer- 
ence only to the happiest and fullest life for 
every one, regardless of either sex or class. 
The book is particularly timely here and 
now, inasmuch as: we ourselves are faced 
with the risk of making our own industrial 
readjustment in response to the assumed 
necessity of meeting masculine demands, 
rather than upon any ground of justice to 
all workers, men and women alike. 

ALICE HENRY. 


READINGS IN THE ECONOMICS OF WAR 

By J. Maurice Clark, Walton H. Hamil- 

ton end Harold G. Moulton. University 

of Chicago Press. 676 pp. Price $3; by 
mail of the Survey $3.20. 

Even after the war has been brought to 
a close, this volume has great interest both 
to the undergraduate student of economics 
who wishes to grasp the fundamental na- 
ture of the existing economic organization of 
society, and to the general reader who de- 
sires to understand the background of the 
war, the readjustments that were necessary 
for its prosecution, and some problems to 
be faced now at its close. It is a reading 
book, made up of approximately two hundred 
and fifty different selections taken from a 
wide range of highly creditable and au- 
thoritative sources. The whole is assembled 
in sixteen chapters with some seventy sub- 
ordinate sections. The authors have suc- 
ceeded in giving this great variety of mate- 
rial a systematic and logical arrangement 
which carries the reader from stage to stage 
with a minimum of the feeling of disjointed 
narrative. 

The opening chapters deal with the eco- 
nomic factors, such as commercial rivalry, 
imperial exploitation and business interest, 
which explain the origin of the war. Then 
follow a series of chapters revealing the 
processes and problems involved in chang- 
ing our industrial system from a peace basis 
to a war basis. The purpose of the selec- 
tion is to show that the art of war is based 
upon the complex of economic forces which 


find expression in our social organization as 
a whole. Thus, warfare is seen to be de- 
pendent upon the state of the industrial arts, 
upon the utilization of industries, activities 
and institutions which make up our indus- 
tral organization. The whole range of 
science, railroad systems, labor power and 
other agencies of the nation are enlisted in 
the support of the army. 

The problems of adjusting these various 
agencies, materials and institutions to each 
other and to the military machine involve 
what the authors are pleased to call “the 
larger economic strategy of the war.” It is 
made clear that economic strategy sets lim- 
its to military strategy. The readings show 
the difficulties to be overcome and the means 
that have been employed to realize the eco- 
nomic strategy involved. Accordingly we 
have passed in review the organization of 
public opinion necessary to bring home to 
a democracy a sense of social responsibility 
and community of interest, and the means 
adopted to solve the more specific problems 
connected with the elaborate machinery 
which had to be developed for the regula- 
tion of trade and industry. Hence, govern- 
ment control of food, fuel, transportation fa- 
cilities, wealth, income, prices and labor 
each comes in for treatment. 

Evidently the highly concentrated scheme 
of control brought into existence by the war 
is much to the liking of the compilers of 
the volume. The selections are so made and 
marshalled as to lead to the conclusion that 
we shall never go back to the extreme in- 
dividualistic economic methods prevailing 
before the war, but that many of the agen- 
cies and policies created to prosecute the war 
will find a permanent place with us. The 
volume closes with a discussion of the eco- 
nomic factors of an enduring peace and of 
some after-the-war problems. 

It would be easy to criticize a book of this 
nature as having omitted topics which the 
reviewer thinks of importance. The work, 
however, has been so well done that one 
hopes only the authors may be encouraged 
to give us a similar volume on the problems 
of industrial and economic feconstruction 
facing us in the period following the decla- 


ration of peace, Don C. BARRETT. 


PuHysIcAL EDUCATION IN RELATION TO SCHOOL 
LIFE 
By Reginald E. Roper. George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd. 116 pp. Price 2s. 6d., by 
mail of the Survey $.80. 

THe CAmMp SCHOOL 
By Margaret McMillan. George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd. 178 pp. Price 3s. 6d.; by 
mail of the Survey $1.15. 


Mr. Roper’s small book is a definite at- 
tempt to establish the claims of physical edu- 
cation to a fair share of the time of the 
school. He discusses the mechanism of phys- 
ical education in some detail under such 
chapter headings as The Sitting Position, 
The Measurement of Growth, The Practice 
of Physical Education, Discipline, The Rela- 
tive Strength of Girls and Boys, and Sex 
Education in Schools. 

The present state of physical education in 
England, as described by the author, is de- 
pressing; schoolmasters have little patience 
with it and few people admit its impor- 
tance; yet it is the “very foundation of all 
subjects, a foundation which gives support 
to the whole edifice of education and of life.” 
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In view of what the war has taught all na- 
tions about the value of physical stamina 
and mere good health, Mr. Roper’s mini-* 
mum time-requirement of three half-hour 
periods a week for physical education seems 
very small. Yet he seems doubtful whether 
the teachers of other subjects will listen to 
any proposal that robs them of so much of 
the pupil’s time! 
* * * 

Miss McMillan’s book is an account of 
a pioneer experiment in England in bringing 
physical health and outdoor education into 
the lives of children who would otherwise 
have known only squalor and disease. There 
were a baby camp, a girls’ camp and a boys’ 
camp, though none of these had the forest 
or even open country for its setting, but 
made the best of such outdoor life as could 
be found in crowded urban neighborhoods. 
The camp school at Deptford attracted wide 
attention and many visitors. The beauty 
of Miss McMillan’s impulses and _ her 
rare joy in seeing life blossom as she watched 
shine through these intimate recitals of her 
experience, but it is a little hard to judge 
her achievement because of the extreme 
sketchiness of her discussion. 

One has a deep sense of prejudice encoun- 
tered and obstacles overcome, and also of 
some fundamental truths discovered, as when 
Miss McMillan, in speaking of the dangers 
of being swayed by hearsay and tradition in 
starting new ventures, says: “We have to 
fall back on naive observation of the actual 
for nearly all real progress and discovery.” 
Even if one cannot quite tell how much has 
been contributed to education by these ex- 
periments, he can be quite sure that they 
have been wonderfully revealing to those 
who have known them, and that they must 
have been a revelation to many who thought 
that the cultivation. of health ends with 
building baths and introducing medical in- 
spection into the schools. W. Dz. L. 

{ 
RACE REGENERATION 

By E. J. Smith. P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 

223 pp. Price 7s. 6d.; by mail of the 

Survey $2.25. 

This book, with its ambitious title, is an 
attempt to show the concrete problems of 
public health reconstruction after the war. 
The first chapters are on the declining birth- 
rate, housing, standards of family life, etc., 
etc., with a criticism of pre-war and present 
conditions in England, showing the need, of 
radical reform and improvement in housing 
and social conditions. 

The author thinks that the English people 
are prepared for drastic changes, and it is 
for them to determine the character of the 
reconstruction which must follow the war. 
He asserts that “mighty forces are anticipa- 
ting and preparing for the future with glib 
speeches about ‘war after war’ which shall 
still further increase their opulence and ex- 
tend their command over men. But we have. 
not conquered the world for the specific pur- 
pose of capturing its markets and working 
in order to make a few abnormally rich and 
the rest correspondingly poor. War is Hell, 
and life is too precious to be forever thrown 
into the insatiable jaws of perpetual inter- 
national hatred and strife. If New Britain 
is to rise out of this chaos of war, her in- 
dustries must be measured, not alone by the 
profits they create but by the constantly ris- 
ing standard of life for those engaged in 
them.” 
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The author is against the passage of a ha- 
stily drawn-up bill for a new ministry of 
health, but regards this measure of such im- 
portance as to invite the best forces in the 
community in the attempt to reconstruct pub- 
lic health activities. 

A large part of the book is devoted to 
what is called the Bradford social scheme, 
which consists in a thorough program of 
community public health improvement. The 
scheme involves the establishment of institu- 
tions for ante-natal supervision, an infant 
department, community cooking depots, pre- 
school clinics, nurseries or créches, mater- 
nity homes, health visiting nurses, post- 
school clinics, ete. 

In his concluding chapter, the author says: 
“After the war, we shall either take a 
mighty leap forward or fall into anarchy 
and revolution. . . Congested areas are 
destructive, not self-supporting, consequently 
unless our great armies can be housed in 
wholesome and elevating conditions we are 
heading for the rocks, A nation that has 
passed through the experiences of the war 
ought not to be asked and will never con- 
sent to return to pre-war limitations and in- 
justice.” 

The book is both interesting and inspiring. 

G. M. P. 


ARCHITECTURE AND DEMCCRACY 

By Claude Bragdon. Alfred A. Knopf. 

213 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of the 

Survey $2.10. 

These stimulating essays deserve a wide 
circulation. When without a protest the 
city of New York appropriates a large sum 
of money to commemorate. the victory for 
democracy by the erection of a commonplace 
triumphal arch in weak imitation of the clas- 
sical symbol of imperialism and autocracy, 
we may well heed this outspoken critic of 
his own profession. Not only is there no ap- 
parent relation between present-day archi- 
tecture and the pulsing life of the people, no 
attempt to embody in public and private 
buildings something of the spirit of the times, 
but the appearance of our towns and Cities 
has become a menace to the cultivation of a 
proper civic pride and of a genuine popu- 
lar taste. 

Mr. Bragdon, happily, sees the possible 
beginnings of a new architecture, more in 
consonance with real needs and desires, 
where most people would least expect them. 
It is this interpretation of the new forms in 
which building again becomes the expression 
of a purpose, no less than the correctness 
of its comment on the old, that gives the 
book a peculiar value and interest. The 
other essays in this volume, dealing, most of 
them, with questions of ornamentation and 
color, are thought-provoking and stimula- 
ting, if not always convincing. B. L. 


MopERN AND CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN HiIs- 

TORY 

By J. Salwyn Schapiro. Houghton Mifflin 

Co. 804 pp. Price $3; by mail of the Sur- 

veY $3.20. 

The “humahizing” of history at the hands 
of such scholars and teachers as Prof. James 
H. Robinson, of Columbia University, has 
begun to yield happy results. One of its 
most beneficent fruits has been a group of 
new text-books, through whose use many 
thousands of young people have for the first 
time found out that history is not a matter 
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simply of wars and treaties and statutes, 
but rather of ideas, inventions, moral con- 
quests, life. To the growing list of such 
text-books, Modern and Contemporary Euro- 
pean History is now to be added. 

The volume has certain very definite mer- 
its. In the first place, it is well written. 
Without claim to literary elegance, it is 
clear, logical in arrangement and interest- 
ing. In the second place, it is accurate 
and unbiased, being manifestly based on pro- 
longed and discriminating use of both orig- 
inal and secondary materials. In the third 
place, it stresses the history of the most re- 
cent decades and furnishes an admirable 
basis for an understanding of the remark- 
able times in which we live. Aside from 
two or three introductory chapters which run 
back into the eighteenth century, the period 
covered is that from 1815 to the present day. 
But more than two-thirds of the space -is 
allotted to developments since 1870. 

A fourth merit is the quality already men- 
tioned, namely, the wholesome proportion 
preserved between political and military 
affairs on the one hand and social, economic 
and intellectual progress on the other. So 
far does the author go in unconventionality 
that he devotes many pages to the history 
of the great European literatures. The 
reader may be a bit shocked by this, but 
he will not find it easy to withhold sym- 
pathy from the author’s observation. “Why 
third-rate politicians like Lord Liverpool 
and Ollivier should find place in history, and 
literary men of the first order like Thacke- 
ray and Hugo should be left out, has always 
appeared to me an anomaly.” 

The “newness” of the history here writ- 
ten is farther emphasized by a chapter on 
science and another on “the woman’s move- 
ment.” The bibiliography with which the 
volume closes, while not extensive, has been 
so prepared as to bring to the reader’s at- 
tention the books most worth while—at least 
those in English—on the several subjects 
treated. 
‘ Freperic A, Occ, 


Tue Lirrte Democracy 
By Ida Clyde Clarke. D. Appleton & Co. 
253 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
Survey $1.60. 


Miss Clarke has assembled in this volume, 
which is called a text-book in community 
organization, much valuable opinion, formu- 
lated in various bureaus at Washington, on 
the mode of proceeding to organize com- 
munity activities along varied lines. Miss 
Clarke is modest in her claims, giving the 
fullest recognition to those whose suggestions 
and plans she incorporates as chapters of 
the book. Among the contributors are Henry 
E. Jackson, Hugh Findlay, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (The Community Gar- 
den), and Prof. T. N. Carver, who contrib- 
utes suggestive pages on rural economic or- 
ganization. 

This book takes a measurable step in the 
direction of a descriptive if not analytic 
treatment of community organization. On 
the whole there is too much prescription 
whose value is not made evident by a pre- 
vious spacing of problems or statement of 
past experience. But there is hardly any 
group, urban or rural, which will not find 
something of use in the chapters, which 
range from a consideration of community 
banking to that of community drama. 
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The reviewer is impressed by a failure in 
this as in other books dealing with com- 
munity work, to state in any adequate way 
the complexity, the difficulty, the twilight 
quality which pervades this field of endeavor. 
Equally deficient is this book in a graphic, 
exhaustive description of any one piece of 
community experimentation. The difficulties 
of community work must be confronted by 
the humblest worker; there are achievements 
already lying behind the pioneers, which are 
rich with indications of the possible and the 
impossible, and which are inspiring in the 
hint which they give of latent energies within 
the human being when he cooperates in a 
group. For example, instead of a reference 
to the unit plan of Cincinnati, a vivid and 
fact-full description of the process going on 
in Cincinnati would have been welcome in 
Miss Clarke’s volume. 

Until such a treatment out of intense first- 
hand experience be forthcoming, 
Clarke’s book will stand with the best man- 
uals on community center work. 

Joun CoLiier. 
Our REVOLUTION 

By Leon Trotzky. Henry Holt & Co. 220 

pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey 

$1.35. 

The most important of the essays collected 
in this book is that which has been entitled 
by the translator Prospects of a Labor Dicta- 
torship. Written as far back as 1906, within 
prison walls, this prognostication of one of 
the future labor dictators has gained a spe- 
cial interest after the collapse of the Ger- 
man military establishment. ‘The possibili- 
ties of a war on European territory have 
grown enormously,” said Trotzky. “Con-. 
flicts are ripening here and there; so far 
they have been settled in a diplomatic way, 
but nothing can guarantee the near future. 
A European war, however, means a Euro- 
pean revolution.” 


He anticipated that the discipline of the 
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German social democracy would become an 


immediate obstacle in the way of an open 
proletarian rebellion, but he thought that 


“the influence of the Russian revolution on — 


the proletariat of Europe is immense. 
only does it destroy the Petersburg absolut- 
ism, that main power of European reaction; 
it also imbues the minds and the souls of the 
European proletariat with revolutionary 
daring.” His political program was accord- 
ingly “to link . . 


Not © 


. the fate of the Russian © 


revolution with the fate of a Socialist revo- — 


lution in Europe.” 
This theory fully explains his policy since 


he became a leading figure in the Russian — 


revolution, 
of Czar Nicholas was only six days old, 
Trotzky wrote in a New York Russian 
newspaper: “The further progress of the 


ation of a revolutionary labor government 


When news of the abdication — 


1 
; 
revolutionary struggle in Russia and the cre- i 
i 


supported by the people -will be a mortal 


give a powerful stimulus to the revolution-— 


blow to the Hohenzollerns, because it will | 


x 


ary movement of the German proletariat and 4 
of the laboring masses of all the other coun- — 


tries. 


If the first Russian revolution of 1905 — 


brought about revolutions in Asia—in Per — 
sia, Turkey, China—the second Russian rev- — 


olution will be the beginning of a powe 
social-revolutionary struggle 


in Europe. 
Only this struggle will bring real pence 


the blood-drenched world.” 
Isaac A. Hourwicn. 
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SENATE FOR TAX ON CHILD 
LABOR 

UST a week before Christmas the 

‘Senate hung a gift on the chil- 
lren’s tree by passing the child labor 
mendment to the revenue bill which 
vas recommended by its committee. It 
; believed to have clear sailing in the 
douse, where it must come up in con- 
erence, and to be sure of President Wil- 
on’s signature. The bill provides [see 
he Survey for December 14, p. 338] 
tax of 10 per cent on the net profits of 
Il mines and quarries employing chil- 
ren under 16 years of age, of all mills, 
anneries, workshops, factories and 
aanufacturing establishments employing 
hildren under 14, or employing chil- 
ren between 14 and 16 more than eight 
ours a day or before 7 a.m. or after 
P.M. Thus is the taxing power of the 
ation invoked to authorize the excise 
epartment to do what the Supreme 
Jourt refused to permit the Children’s 
sureau to do when it declared the child 
abor law unconstitutional. 

The solid South again argued and 
oted against the measure on the ground 
hat it was unconstitutional and that it 
7as not in fact a revenue measure but 
measure directed at southern industry. 
“he solid South was supported in this 
astance by Senator Thomas of Colo- 
ado, who also stood firmly on the con- 
itution while casting one eye back- 
rard at the sugar beet fields of his state 
ot long since studied by the National 
thild Labor Committee. The other 
*nators seemed oblivious of the harm 
ireatening the constitution. 

Objection that the purpose of the 
mendment is not to raise revenue but 
» restrict child labor, was met by 
enator Lenroot, of Wisconsin, its au- 
ior, with the statement that “the only 
jotive any employer has in the employ- 
ent of child labor is the profit,” and 
is legitimate to say to him, “The gov- 
rment will take away from you any 
joney that you so make.” 

The following twelve senators cast the 
egative ballots: Bankhead and Under- 
ood of Alabama, Overman and Sim- 
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mons of North Carolina, Smith and 
Hardwick of Georgia, Williams of Mis- 
sissippi, Smith and Pollock of South 
Carolina, Beckham and Martin of Ken- 


tucky and Thomas of Colorado. Sena- 
tor Gay of Louisiana voted first ‘‘no” 
and then changed to ‘“‘yes.” 


The amendment reads as follows: 


That every person (other than a bona 
fide boy’s or girl’s canning club recognized 
by the agricultural department of a state 
and of the United States) operating (a) 
any mine or quarry situated in the United 
States in which children under the age of 
16 years have been employed or permitted 
to work during any portion of the taxable 
year; or (b) any mill, cannery, workshop, 
factory or manufacturing establishment 
situated in the United States in which chil- 
dren under the age of 14 years have been 
employed or permitted to work, or children 
between the ages of 14 and 16 have been 
employed or permitted to work more than 
eight hours in any day or more than six 
days in any week, or after the hours of 7 
o’clock post meridian, or before the, hour of 
6 o’clock ante meridian, during any portion 
of the taxable year, shall pay for each tax- 
able year in addition to all other taxes im- 
posed by law, an excise tax equivalent to 
10 per cent of the entire net profits received 
or accrued for such year from the sale or 
disposition of the product of such mine, 
quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, factory or 
manufacturing establishment. 


Kirby im the New York World 


“A&A WINDING ROAD” 


WOMEN UNITE TO PROTECT 
WOMEN 


WOMEN’S program, formulated 

by women for the benefit of women 
workers and backed by the organized 
strength of women voters, is to be pre- 
sented to the legislature of New York 
at the coming session. The minimum 
wage for women, the eight-hour day for 
women in factories and stores, and the 
fifty-four-hour week and improved work- 
ing conditions for women in offices and 
in transportation and elevator work are 
the main points in the program. 

The organizations which have joined 
in formulating the program include the 
Bureau of Women in Industry of the 
New York State Department of Labor, 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Women’s Trade Union League, the 
Women’s City Club, the Y. W. C. A., 
and the Consumers’ League of New 
York city. The New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor has endorsed the pro- 
gram, and the women have obtained an 
unexpected ally, so far as the minimum 
wage is concerned, in the Associated 
Manufacturers and Merchants of New 
York state, who at a recent meeting 
went on record as favoring a minimum 
Wage commission law for New York 
state. 

The minimum wage bill which is ad- 
vocated provides for a commission to ap- 
point wage boards in each industry to 
investigate the cost of living and the 
standard of living and fix minimum 
rates sufficient to meet the necessities of 
life and maintain health and efficiency. 
The law would be compulsory, like that 
of Oregon. 

The bills which establish standards 
for transportation and elevator work are 
regarded as most important because in 
these new occupations women are work- 
ing under conditions comparable to 
those which prevailed in factories fifty 
years ago, before any protective legisla- 
tion was enacted. The proposed laws 
prohibit night work and the employment 
of minors and provide for suitable rest 
room facilities, seats in elevators, one 
day of rest in seven and the fifty-four- 
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hour week. The women recognize that 
standards must be established gradu- 
ally, and so they are not yet demanding 
the eight-hour day in these new occupa- 
tions. ‘They regard the establishment of 
the nine-hour day as a temporary step 
towards the eight-hour day. 

The office workers’ bill provides the 
same protection for office workers that 
girls in mercantile establishments now 
enjoy. ‘The eight-hour day for women 
in factories and stores is advocated on 
the ground that England’s war experi- 
ence showed that production increased 
when the hours of work were reduced. 

A joint committee composed of rep- 
resentatives from all the organizations 
named has been at work since September 
perfecting a plan of campaign. Each 
organization is to do publicity work in 
its own field. ‘We are going back into 
every nook and cranny of the state and 
get the women to demand that their 
legislators pass these measures,” said 
Nelle Swartz of the New York State 
Department of Labor, who has been a 
leader in the movement. ‘“The women 
are presenting a united front as they 
never did before and we feel confident 
of success.’ 


MISSOURI MAYORS FORA 
NEW CONSTITUTION 
ISSOURI is apparently follow- 

ing the example of its neighbors, 
Illinois and Arkansas, in planning for a 
new state constitution. A large meet- 
ing of Missouri mayors, held at Kansas 
City at the call of Mayor Cowgill on 
December 9, emphatically endorsed the 
drafting of a new constitution and or- 
ganized a New Constitution League to 
carry on the movement. The resolu- 
tions passed by this convention declare 
that the state finds itself unable to meet 
_ the problems imposed upon it by post- 
war reconstruction; that it cannot func- 
tion properly under the constitution de- 
vised to meet the needs of 1875; that 
the cities and towns are hampered in 
their development by constitutional re- 
strictions as to governmental activities, 
revenue, and the proper control of local 
public utilities; that the public educa- 
tional system of the state, particularly 
the rural school, finds itself inadequate 
to meet the burden thrown upon it be- 
cause of constitutional defects and limi- 
tations; that the present provisions in 
regard to elections, electors and secrecy 
of the ballot are imperfect and not in 
line with the modern conception of de- 
mocracy; that the constitutional docu- 
ment itself is legislative in character and 
replete with minor restrictions that 
block progress in diverse directions; and 
that these obstacles to the growth of 
Missouri cannot be constructively dealt 
with except through the drafting and 
adoption of a new constitution, as a 
number of other states, such as Ohio, 
Illinois, Arkansas and Massachusetts, 
have found. 
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The conference bitterly attacked the 
State Public Service Commission and 
recommended that the commission’s 
powers be very much limited by the re- 
moval of all local utilities from their 
jurisdiction, A number of mayors even 
wished the commission abolished alto- 
gether or elected by the people, as with 
the State Railroad Commission of Wis- 
consin. 


ILLINOIS PLANS FOR PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


HE present state administration 

of Illinois is nearing the finish of 
the first lap of its performance under 
the departmental administrative code 
enacted by the legislature of 1917, The 
Department of Public Welfare, one of 
the most important of the nine adminis- 
trative departments, is significantly 
marking the close of its two years of 
service by suggesting important legisla- 
tion to extend and advance the stan- 
dards of the state service for its unfor- 
tunates. 

The social legislation which the de- 
partment is planning for presentation at 
the approaching session of the legisla- 
ture was the subject of a conference re- 
cently held at Chicago, to which a rep- 
resentative group of social workers from 
public and private fields were called by 
Charles H. Thorne, director of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare. 

Mr. Thorne invited criticism of the 
department’s legislative program and 
urged the conference to suggest addi- 
tional features. Its purpose, he said, 
was to obtain necessary legislative ac- 
tion, first to harmonize and properly co- 
ordinate existing laws and their admin- 
istration; second, to extend and im- 
prove the care and treatment of the 
feebleminded through, the establishment 
and equipment of another institution in 
the northern part of the state; third, to 
establish a state surgical institute for 
cripples; fourth, to make operative by 
adequate appropriation the law enacted 
at the last session providing for a state 
farm for male misdemeanants; fifth, to 
erect a hospital for dependent tubercu- 
lous children in connection with the 
State Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, to be 
available to all dependent tuberculous 
children of the state. 

Probably the most advanced and also 
the most extensive feature of the de- 
partment program was that relating to 
child welfare. The creation in the De- 
partment of Public Welfare of a child 
welfare division was proposed. In this 
division would be vested the control of 
all state children’s institutions, the in- 
spection of maternity homes, the super- 
vision of all private, institutional and 
“placing out” work, and the supervis- 
ion of the administration of the moth- 
er’s pension law throughout the coun- 
ties of the state. 

Many helpful suggestions came from 
the conference. Prof. Edwin C. Hayes 
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of the University of Illinois and a co 
missioner of the Department of Publi 
Welfare, pointed out the present feebl 
administration of the social welfar 
work in the average county in Illinoi 
He suggested combining the counti 
under one director, competently traine 
and chosen by the County Board o 
Commissioners from a certified civi 
service list, for the work of outdoor re 
lief, juvenile court probation, and th 
administration of the mothers’ pensio 
law. | 

In the opinion of many, among 
whom was Prof. Ernst Freund of the 
University of Chicago, and Prof. Gra- 
ham Taylor, there is much to be said 
in favor of such a plan provided pres- 
ent constitutional obstacles can be over: 
come. It would insure a more uni- 
form, efficient. service in three fields ot 
public helpfulness which now are admin: 
istered separately, without coordinatior 
or satisfactory standards. 

The present crude legal procedure ir 
the case of illegitimate children is to b 
supplanted by proposed legislation pro 
viding for an “affiliation maintenance 
and custody” of children born out o: 
wedlock. The essential aim is to give 
such children as nearly as possible th 
same legal and social status as tha 
of children born of legal wedlock. ‘Th 
proposed bill embodies the best feature 
of the Norwegian law known as th 
Castberg law, and the Massachusett 
and New York laws. 

With a Department of Public Wel 
fare evincing an intelligent and con 
structive attitude toward the needs o 
the state and inviting into its council 
the criticisms and suggestions of thos 
laboring in various fields of service, Illi 
nois, in the next few years, hopes t 
forge ahead in its methods of practica 
human betterment. 


A NEW CHILDREN’S CODE 
PROPOSED 


ISSOURI comes forward with 
revised children’s code, just put 

lished, for submission to the legislatur 
in January. “Better standards of child 
care are necessary,” says Gov. F, D 
Gardner in his letter of transmittal, t 
enable Missouri’s million and a_ hal 
boys and girls “to assist in the progres 
of democracy after the war.” 

Missouri in 1915 was one of the firs 
states to move for a children’s cod 
This code is the second prepared in Mis 
souri by an official governor’s commi: 
sion. The first, submitted to the 191 
legislature, was adopted only in par 
ten of the forty-two bills being passe¢ 
Though a vigorous state-wide campaig 
was waged in its behalf, the liquor issu 
blocked practically all progressive legi: 
lation. 

The new commission of twenty-eigh 
members has rewritten the code, 
ing it more complete and exact. All th 
important measures which failed ¢ 
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enactment are included, some in revised 
form, Several new proposals are made, 
though the recommendations follow 
closely those of two years ago. 

The volume of 231 pages contains, 
first, the general report of the com- 
mission, discussing the existing and 
needed laws on each problem of child- 
welfare, second, the draft of bills em- 
bodying the recommendations, and 
third, a series of appendices with notes 
and references. All conflicting statutes 
are revised; all obsolete repealed. New 
legislation is embodied in forty-three 
separate and definite proposals. The 
bills constituting the code are interde- 
pendent, The failure of one bill in the 
group would in most cases nullify sev- 
eral others, 

The commission states with emphasis 
that it regards “the administration of 
existing and proposed laws as the most 
important matter before it... . The 
successful administration of practi- 
cally all the laws in the code depends 
upon the enactment of the bill for the 
appointment of a superintendent of pub- 
lic welfare in each county.” ‘The pres- 
ent problem of child welfare in Mis- 
souri is rural, the commission shows. 
The cities, with only 35 per cent of 
the children, are caring for them mea- 
surably well. The rural districts, with 
65 per cent, are neglected, without ma- 
chinery to make even the few laws 
work. 

The administrative plan centers in 
the county as the unit, with state super- 
vision to unify local work. The selec- 
tion of the county superintendent of 
public welfare must be made only from 
among trained workers certified by the 
State Board of Charities. The employ- 
ment of these superintendents and their 
assistants is relied on to bring dead laws 
to life, to bind together the county wel- 
fare work of the schools, courts, and 
boards of health. The law is purely 
optional. A county may hire a welfare 
superintendent or not, as it chooses. 
The commission is relying on public 
opinion alone to force that. That re- 
liance will not be in vain, for the com- 
mission. itself is conducting’ an exten- 
sive publicity campaign throughout the 
state to bring home to mothers and fa- 
thers the benefits of the code. 

The code will not have clear sailing 
in the legislature. The political control 
of the Assembly is divided—the Senate 
Democratic, the House Republican. 
The liquor fight is still on, bitter as 
ever. The code has to fight, on its own 
account, ignorance of its need, inertia, 
and the fear of added public expense. 
The common legislative delusion two 
years ago was that “the children down 
our way are getting along all right.” 
But the facts were driven home before 
the close, and the ten bills rescued from 
the Senate went through the House on 
the closing day without even a roll-call. 
The advertising of two years ago has 
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not been lost. 
ling it. 

The code has the united support of 
all public and private children’s agen- 
cies. The commission itself represents 
all the leading groups—with nine state 
and local officials, eight social workers 
in private organizations, four members 
of the legislature, five lawyers, and 
three officers of state associations of 
women, Rhodes E. Cave, former judge 
of the St. Louis Circuit and Juvenile 
Courts, is chairman of the second com- 
mission, as he was of the first. Lucille 
B. Lowenstein of St. Louis continues 
as executive secretary, in charge of the 
entire campaign throughout the state as 
well as the work in the legislature. The 
drafting of the code has been the work 
largely of Edward D’Arcy of St. Louis, 
the commission’s attorney. A _ legisla- 
tive representative will be maintained 
at Jefferson City. The commission’s 
work is financed by voluntary contribu- 
tions, the state meeting only the ex- 
pense of printing. Copies of the code 
may be obtained from Mrs. Lowenstein, 
executive secretary, Washington Hotel, 
St. Louis. 


New efforts are redoub- 


PROBATION COMPETING 

WITH THE LOCK-UPS 

HE widely debated question of 

the relation of war to crime and 
delinquency was answered, at least in 
part, at the eleventh annual New York 
Conference of Probation Officers and 
their next of kin among court and case 
workers at Rochester, December 9-10. 
The probation officers were agreed that 
the war had increased their work. 
The number of adults on probation, in 
spite of decreased court arraignments, 
was generally reported to have been in 
no wise decreased by the war, and many 
cities reported an increase in juvenile 
delinquency. The discussion brought 
out, however, that the increase in ser- 
vice required had been more than met 
by the splendid assistance and coopera- 
tion given by many individuals and 
organizations, particularly by the 
Home Service sections of the Red 
Cross. Under the impetus of war, 
efficient volunteer forces have been 
trained not only for work with soldiers’ 
families but to help all the weak and 
unfortunate and to improve social con- 
ditions in general. This newly awak- 
ened interest in practical social work, 
according to the probation officers, has 
by no means ceased with the war. The 
paid and volunteer workers employed by 
the Red Cross and other societies are 
with us today and are anxious to con- 
tinue their service. 

On the other hand, the probation 
officers have learned through the war- 
time experience how, where and when 
to cooperate. Consequently all their 
work is now, and promises in the future 
to be, more productive, for, as pointed 
out by Frederic Almy of Buffalo and 
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many of the probation officers, success- 
ful probation work depends upon coop- 
eration. 

Another source of encouragement 
and confidence shown at the meetings 
was the manifest growth and increased 
strength of the probation staff of the 
state and the better standards of work 
which are being adopted. ‘T'wo of the 
county probation officers, J. L. Dear- 
love of Steuben county, and Carrie R. 
Cornell of Madison county, illustrated 
by concrete descriptions of their work 
how the services of a county probation 
office may be extended to the rural dis- 
tricts and how effective probation work 
can be carried on in small towns and 
villages. 

This is a comparatively new feature 
in New York state; in fact, compara- 
tively little of it is done in the entire 
country, great as is the need. ‘These 
workers showed how rural probation 
could be developed by correspondence, 
by visits to local justices, by investigat- 
ing and reporting on complaints, by 
utilizing the help of all the volunteers 
who could be obtained in rural districts, 
A report was received from Erie county, 
where three probation officers have been 
employed to do rural probation work 
exclusively. Excellent results are ex- 
pected in this much-neglected field. 

The conference discussed and adopt- 
ed a report of a special committee on 
methods of supervising persons on pro- 
bation, based upon the study and inves- 
tigation by the staff of the State Proba- 
tion Commission, aided by experienced 
and representative probation officers. 
The report is published and distributed 
by the commission from its offices at 
Albany. It formulates a working plan 
for carrying on probation work, includ- 
ing the whole matter of visits, receiving 
reports, examinations of probationers 
and cooperation of all kinds. On all 
the essential recommendations of this 
report the probation officers at the con- 
ference were agreed and it may be con- 
sidered a basis for the development of a 
real technique and the establishment of 
professional standards of work in this 
branch of public service. 

In the annual address delivered by 
the president of the State Probation 
Commission, Frank E. Wade, of Buf- 
falo, constant growth in the use of pro- 
bation was brought out, the latest fig- 
ures showing no less than 14,566 per- 
sons on probation in the state of New 
York, a number larger than ever before, 
while on the same date the population 
of all public correctional institutions 
in the state was 14,136 or 430 less, Un- 
til this year the balance has always been 
in favor of the institutions. 

Some interesting figures were shown 
as to the number of probationers who 
had entered military and naval service. 
The total number of men known to 
have entered the service while actually 
on probation was 2,124, most of whom 
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may be considered contributions by the 
probation system to the service of the 
country. 

A constructive side of probation 
work brought out by John R. Board- 
man, representing the Boy Scouts of 
America, and by other speakers, was 
that the probation officer who handles 
boys has the opportunity, after home 
and school have failed, to turn the in- 
stincts and propensities of a possible 
criminal into constructive and useful 
channels. The probation officer must 
be skilful in the practical diagnosis of 
delinquency. He must be able, through 
utilizing all the cooperation he can com- 
mand, to turn youthful energies into 
right and useful paths. 

Psychopathic clinics for the courts 
were almost unanimously voted a ne- 
cessity for successful probation work. 
It was felt by the probation officers 
that these should not be general clinics, 
divorced from the work of the courts, 
but should be closely connected with 
them, and should command the services 
not only of medical and psychological 
experts, but of men trained in sociology 
and acquainted with the peculiar prob- 
lems of defective delinquents. 


SUPPORT FOR A LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


HAT the situation in Paris at the 

present time is in danger of assum- 
ing a close resemblance to that imme- 
diately before and during the peace con- 
ferences of Vienna and Berlin, and, for 
the matter of that, every great interna- 
tional convention since the Thirty Years’ 
war, that the great hope of the world 
for a permanent peace and the idealism 
animating the spokesman of at least one 
of the great powers may be submerged 
once more in a wild sea of conflicting 
“interests” —economic and _ territorial— 
is believed by many competent students 
of international affairs. The word has 
gone forth that America herself is not 
united in her support of President Wil- 
son’s principles for world organization, 
and European journalists with axes to 
grind are making the most of differ- 
ences of opinion here on the details of a 
league of nations without admitting 
that on the desirability of such a league 
as such there is but one opinion on the 
American continent. 

To assure President Wilson and the 
world at large that the United States 
is unanimous in the hope for the estab- 
lishment of such a league, Samuel T. 
Dutton, secretary of the World’s Court 
League, last week invited to a luncheon 
representatives of all organizations in- 
terested in the formation of any kind of 
international combination and coopera- 
tion of states to secure an expression of 
the fundamental belief held by them in 
common. After hearing Theodore Mar- 
burg, Judge Simeon R. Baldwin, for- 
mer governor of Connecticut; Maurice 
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Francis Egan, former ambassador to 
Denmark; Henry Morgenthau, former 
ambassador to Turkey; Dr. James Bar- 
ton, director of the commission for re- 
lief in the Near East; Albert Shaw, edi- 
tor of the Review of Reviews; Charles 
F. Aked, Judge Pack and Talcott 
Williams, those present attached their 
signatures to a cable message to Presi- 
dent Wilson reading: 


Fifty Americans from several states, repre- 
senting all organizations interested in a 
league of nations, wish you entire effective 
success in your purpose to form such a 
league as will insure justice as between na- 
tions and enduring peace among men. 


Mr. Morgenthau, the most pessimis- 
tic of the speakers, said Americans were 
in danger of having fought the war in 
vain unless they awoke to the real situa- 
tion and were prepared, if necessary, to 
stand alone in support of the idealistic 
principles at stake. Dr. Barton’s speech 
was a bitter denunciation of Turkey— 
not only the Ottoman government but 
the people. For hundreds of years, he 
said, owing to various selfish motives, 
the great powers of Europe have permit- 
ted the “self-government” of this people 
which in his opinion is totally incapable 
of self-government and, unless subjected 
to outside control, will remain a hotbed 
of trouble, not only for its subject na- 
tionalities that are now to be freed from 
the yoke, but for the whole world. 

Mr. Egan showed some of the diffi- 
culties in the way of uniting Slesvig- 
Holstein, or even only the northern 
party of Slesvig, to Denmark without 
the express consent of Germany. Al- 
though as passionately desirous for the 
return of her lost provinces as is France 
for that of Alsace-Lorraine, Denmark 
would not accept any part of the dis- 
puted territory as a gift from the Allies 
if that acceptance brought with it the 
danger of new embroilments with her 
big neighbor. 

That no league of nations could en- 
dure from which any of the great 
powers were deliberately excluded, is the 
firm conviction of Governor Baldwin, 
who has given much study to this sub- 
ject. If it should be impossible to ad- 
mit Germany to that league now, he 
saw no reason why at least there should 
not be a reopening of the Hague con- 
ference, a tribunal upon which Germany 
would be represented as a‘ matter of 
course. Indeed, the interval between 
the last session of the Hague conference 
and next year would only be little more 
than that between the two previous con- 
ferences—1899 and 1907. 

Dr. Aked insisted upon the missionary 
nature of the present political activity 
of the United States in Europe. If we 
merely muddle through the conference 
with no steadfast program, he said, our 
boys will have to fight the war over 
again within the next ten years. The 
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old fetish of Europe, the “balance of 
power,” is dead and damned. As an- 
other speaker. expressed it, American 
aloofness from world politics is impos- 
sible. We cannot crawl back into our 
shell, for the shell is broken. 


A PROGRAM TO COMBAT 
INFLUENZA 


N the Survey of last week it was re- 
ported that at the meeting of the 

American Public Health Association, 
held December 9-12, a committee was 
appointed to present a working program 
for health officers which would serve 
them in combating the influenza epi-— 
demic. ‘The members of the commit-— 
tee appointed to present such a program 
were Doctors W. A. Evans, D. B. Arm- 
strong, William H. Davis, E. W. Kopf, 
and William C. Woodward. The pro- 
gram was not ready to be presented at 
the meeting but was sent out a few days 
afterwards and is just now being dis- 
tributed to the members. 

The report begins with the statement 
that “Something is known concerning 
the nature of influenza; much, however, 
remains to be determined, and adminis- 
trative health agencies must act in the 
light of present knowledge. They can- 
not wait until the last word has been 
said in respect to the identity and nature 
of the micro-organism or virus that 
causes the disease, or in respect to the 
channels through which it may be 
spread, or for the discovery of specific 
vaccines or sera for prevention or cure.” 

The report then goes into a detailed 
discussion of the known data on in- 
fluenza and the means for prevention, 
cure and control. which have proved 
more or less satisfactory in various com- 
munities. It discusses the methods of 
prevention: (1) by the breaking of the 
channels of communication by which the 
infective agent passes from one person 
to another; (2) the rendering of per- 
sons exposed to infection immune, or at 
least more resistant, by the use of vac- 
cines; and (3) the increase of the na- 
tural resistance of persons exposed to 
the disease, by augmented healthfulness. 
The preventive measures recommended 
by the committee are as follows: (a) ef- 
ficient organization to meet the emer- 
gency, providing for a centralized coordi- 
nation and control of all resources; (b) 
machinery for ascertaining all facts re- 
garding the epidemic; (c) administra- 
tive procedures. 

In regard to the value of closing 
schools, churches, theaters, saloons, ete., 
the report states that non-essential gath- 
erings should be prohibited. Necessary 
gatherings should be held under such 
conditions as will assure the greatest pos- 
sible amount of floor space to each indi- 
vidual present and a maximum of fresh 
air, and precautions should be taken te 
prevent unguarded sneezing, coughing, 
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cheering, etc. Where the necessary ac- 
tivities of the population, such as the 
performance of daily work and earning 
a living, compel considerable crowding 
and contact, but little is gained by closing 
certain types of meeting places. If, on 
the other hand, the community can 
function without much contact between 
individual members thereof, relatively 
much is gained by closing or preventing 
assemblages. 

The wearing of masks is recommend- 
ed in hospitals, where they should be 
made compulsory, also among barbers, 
dentists, etc. 

In regard to hospitalization and home 
treatment, the report advocates home 
treatment where medical, nursing and 
other facilities are adequate and where 
home treatment is not directly contra- 
indicated by the danger of infecting 
others. 

The report also recommends adminis- 
trative measures for relief, field nursing, 
emergency medical service, increased hos- 
pital facilities and social relief measures. 


THE CANADIAN PATRIOTIC FUND 


To THE Epiror: In the issue of the Sur- 
vey for December 7 appears an article by 
W. Frank Persons on The Contribution of 
the Red Cross Home Service to Organized 
Social Effort. To illustrate his subject Mr. 
Persons compares the methods of caring for 
soldiers’ dependents in Seattle as adopted by 
the American Red Cross and those which 
have for four years been found satisfactory 
by the Canadian Patriotic Fund in Van- 
couver. 

For reasons which will be quite obvious 
to you, I should not dream, during the pres- 
ent period, of pursuing Mr. Persons’ policy 
of drawing comparisons. My object in 
writing is merely to draw your attention to 
two important misstatements in Mr. Persons’ 
article, and one still more important omission. 

Mr. Persons cites as the two elementary 
factors of the Canadian Patriotic Fund, 
first: “that there should be a central col- 
lection of funds, with administration of 
funds from that central point; and, second, 
a stated allowance to soldiers in need of 
help, without regard to their need of help 
and without regard to the size of the fa- 
mily.” 

Both these statements are incorrect. There 
has been no central collection of funds. 
Campaigns have been held in practically 
every community throughout the dominion, 
under the auspices of local branches of the 
fund, without any supervision, direction, or, 
in many cases, assistance from the central 
office. They have not even been held con- 
currently with one another, but have been 
spread over the greater part of each year. 
The “administration of funds from that cen- 
tral point” has only been of the very general 
mature necessary to secure uniformity of 

licy and reasonable equality of rates. 

actual administration of relief to sol- 
diers’ families is undertaken by the 1,200 
branches in the nine provinces. 

This misstatement, however, is trivial in 
comparison with that which alleges that the 
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Canadian Patriotic Fund has given no con- 
sideration to “need of help” and the “size 
of the family.” The act of Parliament in- 
corporating the Canadian Patriotic Fund 


January Linen and % 
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McCutcheon’s 


from January 2d to 31st 


N some respects this is the most important Linen and 
White Goods Sale we have ever held. 


By concentrating on the task of watching the Linen mar- 
kets of the world during the four critical years just past, 
and knowing when and where to buy, we are this January 
in a position to offer our Patrons a large range of Household 
Linens of regular McCutcheon Quality at prices as low 
as, and in some casés lower than, they were a year ago, 
and this notwithstanding the marked increase in cost 
during the past year. 


Mainly the prices on these goods are below even present- 
day wholesale prices. 


In our judgment Linen prices cannot change much for the 
better for two years, and we therefore strongly urge our 
Patrons to purchase, during this January Sale, such Linens 
as they need or are likely to need for themselves or for gift 
purposes during the coming year. 


In imported Lingerie, now so difficult to obtain, we are able 
to offer an especially fine selection of the choicest French, 
Madeira and Philippine handwork at prices which are re- 
markably reasonable. We are also showing a beautiful line 
of Lingerie of domestic manufacture. 


We are very proud of the collection of Children’s Garments 
which we are offering for our January Sale. Our Children’s 
Department is steadily growing in favor with those who are 
seeking Children’s Wear of reliable quality and approved 
style. 


A copy of our January Linen and White Goods 
Sale Catalogue will be mailed on request. 


James McCutcheon & Company 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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much for the wife and so much for each 
It is incomprehensible how anyone 
with even an elementary knowledge of the 


specifically limits assistance to dependents 
who are in need and effect is given to this 
clause in a hundred ways. Private incomes, 
wages of older children, rents from rooms, 
freedom from rent, are four conditions that 
occur to me at this moment as invalidating a 
woman’s claim for the full amount of as- 
sistance. 

As for giving no consideration to the 
“size of the family,” there is not a single 
branch of the fund which does not vary its 
allowance according to the number of chil- 
dren in the family. Without exception our 
allowances are based on the principle of so 


fund and its principles could have made so 
flagrant a mistake. 

In Seattle, says Mr. Persons, $35,000 was 
spent in twelve months among 6,000 fami- 
lies; in Vancouver $957,000 was distributed 
among 3,800 families. Mr. Persons attri- 
butes the saving in Seattle to the services 
of social workers. This is where Mr. Per- 
sons makes his important omission. He 
entirely omits to state that the government 
of the United States grants a separation al- 
lowance graded according to the size of the 
family, whereas in Canada the separation 
allowance is at a flat rate, the same allow- 
ance being paid to a childless wife as to a 
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Classified Advertisements 


WORKERS WANTED 


SURVEY WANT ADS GET QUICK 
RESULTS 

Our readers frequently reply to adver- 

tisements by telegram. Employers and 

employes meet through Survey Classified 

Advertisements. 


WANTED—Trained nurse, Yiddish- 
speaking, with either social training or ex- 
perience. State experience, references, and 
salary expected. Oscar Lronarp, Supt., 
Jewish Educational and Charitable Assn., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


COMPETENT Jewish house mother 
wanted for small temporary shelter hous- 
ing rarely more than 15 children. Address: 
J. A. S., 516 North Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 


WANTED—A matron for children’s in- 
stitution, one who has had experience in 
institutional work. Address 3032 Survey. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


SURVEY WANT ADS GET QUICK 
RESULTS 

Our readers frequently reply to adver- 

tisements by telegram. mployers and 

employes meet through Survey Classified 

Advertisements. 


WOMAN, with five years’ industrial in- 
vestigation and research experience, wants 
industrial employment or vocational guid- 
ance work. Address 3036 Survey. 


HOUSE-MOTHER desires position child- 
caring institution. Address 3025 Survey. 


YOUNG MAN, just out of the army, 
wants position in boys’ work. Institutional 
work preferred. Experience. References. 
Address 3035 Survey. 


WANTED—Social welfare position. Open 
to suggestion. Experience in teaching, set- 
tlement work and family case work. Present 
salary $1700. Address 3027, Survey. 


Institution Blankets 


All Sizes and Weights 


Cotton, Wool and 
Mixed 


Immediate Delivery 


bs ad 


WILLIAM H. STEWART 
215 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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wife with ten children. In the United States 
the wife and three children of an American 
soldier receive a separation allowance from 
the government of $37.50 per month. Dur- 
ing the period to which Mr. Persons refers 
the wife and three children of a Canadian 
private received a separation allowance 
from the government of $20 a month. Here, 
then, is a difference alone of $17.50 per 
month. 

But there still remain to be considered the 
families of the considerable number of men 
who enlisted from Vancouver in the imperial 
forces and who are in receipt of still smaller 
amounts from the British government than 
the families. of Canadian soldiers receive 
from the Canadian government. To such 
families the Canadian Patriotic Fund has 
perforce to grant still larger allowances, 
and the budget is further increased by the 
allowances paid to the families of conti- 
nental reservists who receive but the most 
trivial sums from their respective govern- 
ments. 

The policy of the Canadian Patriotic Fund 
has been to maintain the dependents~ of 
Canadian-and Allied soldiers at a reason- 
able standard of comfort. This includes 
those few people living in Canada but de- 
pendent on men serving with the United 
States army. With ‘all the social service 
work in. the world this cannot be accom- 
plished, under present conditions, on much 
less than we are at present paying our fa- 
milies. In support of this statement let me 
quote Montreal where we have as fine, as 
enthusiastic, and as competent a body of 
social service workers as can be found in 
the whole of the North American continent. 
In that city our allowances are only slightly 
lower than in Vancouver and such difference 
as does exist is due mainly to the lower 
rents prevailing in the eastern city. 

I have confined myself as closely as pos- 
sible to a statement of facts, have made no 
misstatements and no omissions that would 
change the meaning of what I have said. 
May I ask, therefore, that this letter be 
given the same prominence in the SurvEY 
as the article by Mr. Persons? ‘The oppor- 
tunity to remove the misunderstandings that 
must now exist among social service workers 
in the United States as to our activities and 
policy would be greatly valued. 


Pitre H. Morris. 


[Assistant secretary, Canadian Patriotic 
Fund.] 


Ottawa. 


To THE Epiror—It is very important that 
Mr. Morris’s letter should be printed in the 
SurveEY, and that your readers should know 
that my remarks, as printed in the Survey, 
were taken from stenographic notes of an 
extemporaneous speech not intended for pub- 
lication. I should have been quoted as 
follows: 

“. . . a stated allowance to soldiers in 
need of help without discriminating regard 
as to the kind of help needed, and with 
money relief varied only according to the 
size of the family.” 

It will be understood that it was my pur- 
pose to contrast the policy of the Canadian 
Patriotic Fund and that of the Red Cross, 
in order to emphasize the greater importance 
attached by the latter to training and super- 
vision of adequate personal service. It 
seems to be clearly established that the latter 
policy is better appreciated by the public 
and by the families of soldiers, that it saves 
money, that it produces better results, and 
that it is practicable. 


Frank W. PERSONS. 


[Director general, Department of Civilian 
Relief, American Red Cross.] 
Washington, 
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The Society of Friends 


(QUAKERS) 


BOOKS at: 144 East 20th Street, New York; 
Friends Book Store, Richmond, Ind, 


SCHOOLS at: Union Springs, N. Y.; George 
School, Pa.; Vassalboro, Me.; Spice- 
land, Ind.; Plainfield, Ind. 


COLLEGES at: Haverford, Pa.; Guilford 
College N. C.; Wilmington, Ohie; 
Earlham, Ind.; Oskaloosa, Iowa; 
Wichita, Kans.; Central City, Neb. 
Newberg, Ore.; Whittier, Calif, 


Information at Mt. Kiseo, MN. Y, 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weebly insartiony 
copy unchanged throughout the month 
Order pamphiets from publishers 


Co-oprratTive EpucatTion AND RECREATION. 
Agnes D. Warbasse. 8 pp. 2 cents. Publi 
by The ie bade ie League of America, 2 Wes: 
13th St., New York. 

Inemrcration Lirzraturp distributed by Nations! 
Libera] Immigration League, P. O. Box 1261. 
New York ments free on request, : 

New pee Says “No.” Report of Commiasiea 
on Military Training and Instruction in H 


Schools to the New Jersey Legislature, 1917, 
Reprinted in full by American Union 
Militarism, Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


5 cents. 


SUMMARIES OF State Laws Reratine to Strate 
Boarps or CHaritizs AND Corrections. Com 
piled by the Civic Federation of Dallas for the 
State Commission om Charities and Correcties 
Legislation. 176 £P: $1. Addrese Texas Con- 
ference of Social Welfarc, 130634 Commerce St., 
Dallas, Texas. 

Towarp tHe New Epvucation. The case seeing 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp, 
cents, Teachers’ Union of the City of New Vouk 
70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


UniversaL Mrirrary Trarninc; Our Larest Couns 
Aut. By Oswald Garrison Villard, editor The 
Nation, Published by American Union Apia 
bps ig, Westory Bldg., Washington, 

cents. 


Worxsuor Committees. Suggested lines of devel 
opment. By C. G. Renold. ag aig yrs from tho 
Survey for October 5, 1918, Surven Aes 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York City. 5 cts, 


You Sxovutp Know Azsovr Crepitr Unions, & 
manual furnished gratio upon request. Masea 
chusetts Credit Union Asseciation, 73 Devon 
shire St., Boston. 


For Vatvz Recerveo. A Discussion of Industrie 
Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Suzvey. 5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc, 113 
East 19 St., New York. 

Grats asd Kuani. Winthrop D. Lane, Reprintec 
from the Survey. 16 ects. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Maxine tae Boss Evriciunt. The nA. ih 
a New Industrial Régime. ° 
Reprinted from the Sunvay. 5 ‘Survey 
Associates, sie 112 East 19 St., bg Yor. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weebly imser. 
tions; copy unchanged throwghoxt the month 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a bards 
by The National Committee for eck ere 
50 Union Square, New York. 

Municipal Reference Library Notes; weekly, except 
July and August; $1.50 a year; civic and muni- 
cipal news and bibliographical information; Muni- 
cipal Reference Library, 512 Municipal Building, 

ew York City. 

Public Health Nurse; menthly; $2 a Sone pub 


lished by National Organization for Pu 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Southern Workman; illustrated monthly 2 
700 pages on race relations here ped 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; rig a week, $4; beg a month, $3; 
a transcript of social work and forces; 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 
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q THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


MERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
ATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St. 
York, For national employment service for 
lobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
lining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
ealth insurance; efficient law enforcement. 
ad ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
TION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
lore, terature, ibits. Urges prenatal in- 
ion; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
n; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. 
\MERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell Cah fo Teachers College, 
lew York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
ions in home, school, institution and community. 
ublishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
‘athedral St., Baltimore, Md. 
M. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
EAGUE—Wm, D, Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
ec’y; 801 Franklin Bank Bidg., Philadelphia. Ad- 
ocates a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
ig representatives. Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 
'HE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE AS60- 
IIATION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
ression of tution, the reduction of venereal 
liseases, and the promotion of sound sex education. 
nformation and catalogue of es upon re- 
uest. Associate Membership, $2.00; ‘Annual, $5.00; 
iestaining, $10.00. Memb ips include quarterly 
hagazine and monthly bulletin. 
KMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
)F CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acti 
xec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
late knowled concerning “As toms, diagnosis, 
reatment prevention. Publications free en 
‘equest. Annual membership dues, $3. 
LMERICAN UNION AGAINST MILITARISM— 
Jswald Garrison Villard, ch’m; Amos R. E. Pinchot, 


+ ch’m; Agnes Brown Leach, 323 Park Avenue, 
Yew York City, treas.; Charles T. Hallinan, sec’y; 
103 Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Oppcent to 
doption of compulsory military training and service 
n this country. Information bulletin service $1 per 
innum. Contributions needed. 


JOOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
H, Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St, New York. 
fo spread know: rs ara a scientific methods, 
snd give expert adv concerning all phases of 
bonsumers’ on, Annual membership, $1, 
ncludes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


SUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
ellogs, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec, sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
leritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
bilities. Literature free. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
JHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
ant denomiations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E, 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. F. 
Ernest ohnson, research sec’y; Miss Grace W. 
Sims, office sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L, Gulick, sec’y. 

Commission on Inter-Church Federations; 
Roy B. Guild, exec. ned 

Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Edmund deS, Brunner, exec. sec’y; Rev. C. 
QO. Gill, field sec’y. - 

United Committee on Christian Service for Re 
lief in France and Belgium. United American 
religious agencies for the relief and reconstruc- 
tiom of the Protestant forces of France and 
Belgium. Chairman, Rev. Charles S. Macfar- 
land; cor. sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman, 105 
E. 22 St. New York, _ 

Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
mgr. 

GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 

JHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 

xf the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 

ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
ord S$. White, 


Rev. 


a surveys 0 
erection of inter-church buildings; other general 
war-time work. 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 
G. P. Phenix, ep Rogen, treas.; 
W. H. Scoville, eec’y; Hampton, Va. Trains 
Indian and Negro youth, Neither a State nor a 
Government school, Free illustrated literature. 

(Myre AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — praadaceetors, 146 
Henry St, New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n 


program. 
INTEROOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
ee Ww. gga teak He Fifth rye may eek. 
ject-—To promote an intelligent interest Bo- 
Dalives aon Annual 


college men and women. 
The qT 


$5 and $25; includes quarterly, 
‘Soctaliss. os 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR 80- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston; 
pres., Charles W. Eliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 
graham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
request. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. Mem- 
berships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 76 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to celored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race prob- 
lems, lynching, etc. Membership 40,000, with 145 
branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexi 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical ial, 
intellectual, moral and epiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-roomsa, lunch-reoms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; Sapir ments 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR OOMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St, New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. ishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits, 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. ck, ows and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children. Cooperates with com- 
munities, educators and organizations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, etc, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIE’ lifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee, 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago, General organization to discuss principlea 
of humanitarian effort and increase efficiency of 
agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings. 
Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, ete. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 46th annual meeting 
June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. Main divisions and 
chairmen: 


hygiene, mental 


Children, Henry W. Thurston, 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 
Health, Dr. C. E.-A. Winslow. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, 
Kelso. 


The Family, Joanna C. Colcord, 


Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 
Florence Kelley. 


Robert W. 


The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood E, Williams, 
M. O. RC. 


Organization of Social Forces, William J. Norton. 


Uniting Native and Foreign Born in America, 
Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth 

res.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. nvestigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; trains Negro 
socia] workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMEN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To Sap aaa and - the volunteer 
woman wer 0! country for specific emer- 
gency caeeions supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERW— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instructiea 
in self-governing and supporting groups for gi 
of working age. Magazine, The Ciub Worhes, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique 
to maintain a central bureau of information. Of 
ficial organ, the Public Health Nurse, subscription 
included in membership. Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs, Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St. 
New York. A cooperative registry managed 
social workers, to supply social organizations 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gi. 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK OCOUNOIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the pe social, in- 
teHectual, moral and epiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’m; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work ss through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation, 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND REOREATION ASSN. OF 
ANERIOA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED ANB 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. MeMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men, Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E, 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ucation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industria] Studies, Library, Seuthers 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 38% 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission goy’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INO0,—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the (a Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor} 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, George M. Price, 
MD.; Education, Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; For- 
eign Service, Bruno Lasker, 112 East 19 St., New 
York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phasee of the race 1b 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and me 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madison 
Ave., New York. Conducted by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America under the 
War Department and Navy Department Commie 
sions on Training Camp Activities, to mobilize all 
the resources of the communities near the cam 
for the benefit of the officers and men. The War 
Camp Community Service stimulates, coordinates 
and supplements the social and recreational activi- 
ties of the camp cities and towns. Joseph Lee. 
pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


If there 3 is still a Holiday Book to be sent, you can order from this list | 


FICTION MEMOIRS, ETC. POETRY, ETC. RECONSTRUCTION, ETC 
The Four Horsemen Far Away and Long Ago {Counter Attack American Problems of 
of the Apecalypse By W. H. HUDSON. ‘| By SIEGFRIED SASSOON. Reconstruction 
The big novel of the year, “We have waited eagerly] Introduction by ROBERT ae National Symposium of 
the decade, even of the 20th} for just what we have here] NICHOLS. 3 27. +‘Experts, edited " 
century so far. —a book suggestive, pictur- Reading Sassoon’s poems} prIsHA M. FRIEDMAN 
By V. BLASCO IBANEZ. esque, unusual, beautiful is like vivisecting the soul with a Foreword by FRANK- 
Translated by CHARLOTTE ee eS delightfully as in of a poet, so distinct is the LIN K. LAN, Secretary of 
B. JORDAN. “The Purple Land.” | Mr. process of his growth in the the Interior: $4. 4:00 
42d edition just off the press. Hudson in this book gives| two volumes of verse now The Hon. L. 9. Rowe, 
$1.90 us portraits of people... ready. These are his later Assistant Secretary of tha 


trenchant, unforgettable. A 


war poems, vivid, stronger, 
Salt or the Education of| book worth waiting for, 


and intensely alive. $1.25 Treasury, President, of thi 


Griffith Adams truly, greatly worth reading|The Old Huntsman jitieal’ and’ Soci eeiaaial 
By CHARLES G. NORRIS. and reading again. $2.50) By SIEGFRIED SASSOON. writes: 


Contains some of the most ‘Mr. Friedman has done @ 
beautiful of his “paradise”| real public service in bring. 
poems and the first in his ing together this collection 
war style. His verses are of essays. At the present. 
having a remarkable success} time there is no problem 
among soldiers who ~have|~’ concerning which it is so im-= 
been fighting in. France. portant to enlighten the pube 

$2.00} lic opinion of the coun 
Lanterns in Gethsemane These essays contribute 
By WILLARD WATTLES. rectly toward this great pure 

Very unusual modern] pose.” 
verse in which the constant 
presence of Christ in these| Getting is tore with 
critical days is the central| Latin America 


$1.50] Further Indiscretions 


Never was book more “ lk 
timely than this vivid story | PGA ,WOMAN OF NO 


of an American boy’s devel-} i ie 
opment under ta ga oe een Discreet and In 
ditions. ‘Written with a deep A 5 aie 
understanding of the facts} j, Nia faeces ee ae 
and with a spiritual insight caries Queen — Alexandria, 
that does not flag even for King Edward VII, Cardinal 
a moment.” — Boston Tran-| ‘Vaughan, Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
script. Mrs. Langtry, the ubiqui- 


A Dreamer Under Arms CONS) A BrERs S  SNSD Sr Or ier 


seph Chamberlain. Henry 
By F. G. HURRELL, $1.50 Labouchere—to name only a 


A story of how the dreams). seq, Illustrated. $6.00| thought, $1.60) 5. 
‘ . $5. y A. HYATT VERRILL. 
ab and the ppg ea hotly Friendly Rhymes A clear and competent 
infantry squad “get tog New and Old By JAMES W. FOLEY. treatment of trade condi- | 


er” is told in so fine and hu- By EDITH SICHEL. 


Author of “Boys and Girls,”| tions in Latin America and 


man a way that it brings/ With an Introduction b “yy ” 
y A.C. Voices of Song,” and full of of the measures necessary 
tears to the eyes. BRADLEY. the same friendliness, sunlit,| to meet bitter German come 
The Garden of Survival Full of the author’s gener-| whimsical and genuine. Mr.| petition after the war. $2, 


Foley’s verse is written for 


ous. personality and enliv- 
By _ALGERNON BLACK- the average man and reach- | Alsace-Lorraine—Past, 


WOOD, author of “The ened by her gift of wit and 


” eT] »| laughter, these essays offer} es him. Illustrated. $2.00) Present and Future 
Wave, ‘Julius Le Vallon, : 
“The Promise of Air,” etc. Pnelich afd brocen higtert. [ame Retinue. By COLEMAN PHILLIPSON > 
$1.25 cal and literary figures. $5.00 By KATHARINE LEB BATES A clear, concise, thorough 


Delicate and exquisite, 
suggesting or creating that|Certaim American Faces 
indescribable atmosphere of| By CHARLES LEWIS SLAT- 


expectation in which love TERY, Rector of Grace 
reaching back from beyond Church, New York. 


One of the most striking treatment of an. important © 
and haunting of war-poems thorny problem. Upon itg — 
gives its title to this collec- just. and sane solution de- | 
tion of verse written since pends the permanent peace 
1914 and interpreting Amer- of the world. A most valu" 


death seems not only cred- Sketches from life of some ica’s gradually changing at- able book. 
ible but supremely natural. of those who have exerted| titude to the war. $1.50 With 4 maps. $8.00 
We Others lasting influence upon spir-| Over the Hillis } 


itual life in America—Phil- 

Saher! SG RTT REED, y-| Jips Brooks, William James, 
by HE 8 2 Josiah Royce, Dr. Andrew P. 
thor of “Under Fire. $1.50) ‘eaboay, Dr. Henry S. Nash, 
As moving in its totally) Bishop’ Whipple, William 


j different way as the famous} jRoo4 Huntin 
: book which The Nation pre-| those whose. (poitaitay was 


of Kiome ON LIFE IN THE ARMY 
By LILIAN LEVERIDGE. 
Sympathetic, hopeful verse. America at the Front 
$1.00| By FULLERTON L. WALDO © 
The Spires of Oxford Sketches of different parts 
By W. M. LETTS. of the American army en 


; nounced “strongest and Verse which has a rare| route, in various training ~ 
i eruniiest sot all: the | books here. INustrated. $1.50} guality of permanence. $1.25| Camps, in the trenches, 
that voice the soul of ON PSYCHIC Fairy Gold air forces, 
France.” PHENOMENA By rrnea ane ua LEE BATES ; 
: oems to read to the| able, besides 1 
Under Fire (Le Feu) Life After Death ’ e: he ping the 


By HENRI BARBUSSE. 
Translated by Fitzwater|By JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


Wray, , pee nilnger wate the Aad 
The literary sensation of] ‘re Of the life to come than 
the war, selling by the hun- sia the fact of survival. 
dreds of thousands on both raeaote PaeDy commer Seay 
sides of the sea, because of} Conceptions. $2. 


youngsters, full of delight. reader to follow inthe 
$1.50) the life of friends in a. 
The War Dog 


By EDWARD PEPLE. sonlipaho $2.00 
THe story in verse of the) DONALD HANKEY'S vam 
famous dog, now in this| erful Sketches. 


country, to whom alone of|/ 4 Student im Arms / 


FPS SS LS ERE 


fn his kind, was really given ; 
TE ere ee ion 31.75|OM the Threshold of the | the Croic de Guerre. A gooa| Fist Series. 
15th American e + $1.79 | tinseen gift for any dog lover. 50e. be al peta irs bie A. 
I ILLI J fi a sense man - 
poten Aes ee PL ert, OE a Tete. | THE BRITISH NAVY ter all a noble animal, and 


The Silent Watchers that though war may blight — 
By BENNET COPPLESTONE and burn, it reveals the best 
The papers are full of} side of human nature and 


Romance, amusing social] tion by JAMES H. HYS- 
satire, and originality in the} LOP. Considered by compe- 
t plot of its detective story| tent judges the best work of 


“the freedom of the seas”| sanctifies as well ag dese 
rst it as uncommonly read-| its kind in print. rae and in any peace discussion| troys.”—Spectator. ¥ 
psig Second ed. $1.50 The Reality of Psychic the future of England’s na- 16th American ed. $3 

is 7 vw |Phenomena ture is sure to come up. To A Student in 
The Promise of Air By W. J. CRAWFORD, D.Se.| judge intelligently it is nec- ent in Arms 
By ALGERNON BLACK- An account of physical ex-| essary to know what the Second Series. ee 
‘WOOD. $1.50] periments indicating impor-| British navy is, what it has There is no better gift to 
A vision of freedom to| tant discoveries in realms} done, and what is the spirit; a soldier or Y. M. C. A. I 


come such as he alone can} hitherto considered wholly 
make inspiringly believable.| psychical. $2.00 


fosraceextoa «6d, P|. DUTTON & COMPANY Sat 2 


of the incomparable organ-| than this and its prede 
ization here pictured. $2.00 sor. 6th Americaned. $1 
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